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TELEGRAPHING  ROUND  TIH:  WORLD. 

VTOTHING  in  the  future  —  and  the  near 
-Ll  future  —  is  more  certain  than  the  belt- 
inp;  of  the  globe  with  telegraphic  wires. 
Let  us  see  i^at  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  that  direction.  If  we  take  a 
telegraphic  map  of  the  world  we  6nd  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  traversed  by  three  sub¬ 
marine  cables,  which  on  their  eastern  ends 
connect  with  the  congeries  of  wires  forming 
the  telegraphic  system  of  W estern  Europe. 
From  these  there  emerge  four  well-defined 
trans-continental  lines,  viz. :  one  crossing 
Russia,  striking  over  the  Ural  Mountjuns 
into  Asia,  completed  to  the  Baikal  Sea,  and 
under  contract  to  Shanghai,  in  China ;  two 
passing  nearly  parallel  through  the  heart  of 
EuropK?,  uniting  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
keeping  along  the  Asiatic  coast  to  Bombay ; 
the  fourth,  just  completed,  constituting  the 
British  line,  through  the  Mediterranean, 
Red  Sea  and  Arabian  Sea,  to  Bombay,  thence 
passing  on  to  Birmah,  with  a  continuation, 
partly  under  contract  and  partly  completed, 
through  the  Java  Sea,  across  Australia  ami 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  to  “the  jumping  off 
place  ”  in  New  Zealand. 

Returning  now  to  our  own  Atlantic  coast, 
we  find  the  cables  connecting  with  the 
American  system  of  telegraphs,  running 
down,  on  the  south,  to  Florida  and  to  Cuba, 
whence  contracts  are  already  made  to  per¬ 
fect  the  lines  surrounding  the  greater  part 
of  South  America ;  and,  also,  striking  west¬ 
ward  from  St.  Louis,  till  San  Francisco  is 
reached,  and  is  connected  with  a  northward 
line  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  Vancouver’s 
Island.  Here  then,  we  come  to  our  gap  in 
the  circuit  of  terrestrial  telegraphy,  —  and 
quite  a  gap  it  is,  upwards  of  si.x  thousand 
miles  in  extent.  There  is,  however,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  offered  to  supply  the  mis.s- 
ing  link,  and  one  whose  credentials  leave  no 
manner  of  doubt  of  his  ability  to  do  it.  We 
hardly  need  to  say  it  is  Cyrus  W.  Field,  the 
man  without  whom  submarine  telegraphy 
would  yet  have  had  its  splendid  triumphs  to 
record.  Mr.  Field  earnestly  endeavored  to 
obtain  from  Congress  at  its  last  session  au¬ 
thority  and  the  requisite  resources  for  the 
speedy  construction  of  a  telegraphic  line 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  that  bodj- 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  adjust  the  focus 
of  its  vision,  so  long  confined  to  tariff  sched¬ 
ules  and  the  absorbing  pig  iron  question,  to 
the  colossal  survey  of  an  enterprise  like  this 
in  the  first  year  it  was  proposed ;  and  so  the 
matter,  like  the  better  part  of  those  that 
come  before  Congress,  “  went  over.”  Possi¬ 
bly  it  is  just  as  well,  so  that  the  plan  can  go 
before  the  people  and  return,  backed  up,  and 
jierhaps  shaped,  by  the  public  sentiment. 

There  are  two  general  telegraphic  routes 
across  the  Pacific  from  San  Francisco  to 
Yeddo  in  Japan  and  Shanghai  in  China. 
One  trends  northwest  to  and  along  the 
Aleutian  Archipelago,  thence  southwest  to 
the  points  mentioned ;  the  other  drops  south¬ 


westerly,  in  order  to  meet  the  commercial 
necessities  of  Honolulu  and  the  Sandwich 
Island  group,  and  thence  bears  slightly 
north  of  west  to  tlie  coast  of  Japan,  there 
connecting  with  the  telegraphic  routes  of 
Eiirojte.-  Tlie  first  is  somewhat  shorter,  but 
the  other  was  preferred  by  Mr.  Field,  on 
account  of  its  superior  commercial  imjior- 
tance.  On  this  route  the  lengths  of  cable 
would  have  to  be  laid  down  as  follows,  viz. : 
From  San  Francisco  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
2,080  nautical  miles;  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  Midway  Island  1,140  miles;  from 
Midway  Island  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  2,260 
miles ;  tiom  Yokohama  to  Shanghai,  China, 
1,035  miles;  total  6,515  nautical  miles.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  length  of  this  route,  it  involves  nothing 
more  difficult  in  the  constructing  of  cables, 
nor,  probably,  in  their  laying,  than  has  al¬ 
ready  been  overcome  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  fact,  taking  the  inexperience  which  at¬ 
tended  Mr.  Field’s  first  successful  telegraphic 
enterprise  in  the  Atlantic  in  contrast  with 
the  immense  improvements  since  made  in 
every  branch  of  the  business,  we  may  say 
that  he  has  discounted  all  the  difficulties 
and  risks  of  his  project  to  span  the  Pacific. 
Congress,  therefore,  could  not  have  declined 
its  assistance  from  any  doubt  of  the  success 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  terms  projjosed  by  the  company  with 
which  Mr.  Field  was  associated,  were,  sub¬ 
stantially,  that  they  should  go  on  and  build 
the  line,  with  the  guaranty  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  then  use  its  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  to  such  an  extent  as  should  pay 
S  500,000  a  year  for  the  next  twenty  years,  j 

—  five  per  cent  on  the  proposed  investment,  i 

—  the  Government  officers  having  at  all  i 
times  a  priority  over  other  persons  and  na-  i 
lions.  It  is  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Por-  i 
ter  and  others  that  the  Government  could  . 
use  telegraphing  in  the  East  to  the  value  of  i 
a  half  a  million  of  dollars  a  year  with  de¬ 
cided  profit.  Our  naval  forces  there  arc  i 
small,  compared  with  those  of  England,  but  i 
if  they  could  be  reached  readily  by  tele-  i 
graph,  four  vessels  would  be  as  useful  as  six  j 
are  now,  and  the  difference  would  pav  the  ! 
telegraphing.  The  impetus  which  would  be  j 
given  to  our  commerce  in  that  quarter,  —  I 
where  such  vast  opportunities  are  at  our 
grasp,  where  the  silver  of  Nevada  will  ex¬ 
change  for  the  silks  and  teas  of  China  and  ' 
Japan  on  such  advantages  of  distance  as  to 
maike  our  great  commercial  centres  the 
clearing-houses  of  the  world,  —  passes  all 
calculation.  But  without  the  telegraph  our 
merchants  must  linger  in  a  secondary  state, 
for  promptness  of  information,  in  the  prt's- 
ent  condition  of  the  commercial  world,  is  of 
infinitely  more  consequence  than  rapidity  of 
carriage.  If  the  merchant  in  Boston  and 
his  correspondent  in  Shanghai  can  be  in  in¬ 
stant  communication,  they  will  run  the  risk 
of  having  their  goods  at  the  right  spot  in  the 
right  time,  though  they  have  to  rely  only  u|)- 
on  the  old  Dutch-bottomed  craft.  It  is  all 
important,  too,  that  they,  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  should  have  the  use  of  an  American 
line,  which  will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  wars  nor  foreign  supervision.  There 
is  danger,  however,  that  a  British  line  will 
be  constructed  across  the  North  Pacific,  un¬ 
less  Congress  soon  shows  a  better  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  situation  than  it  did  at  the 
last  session.  But  we  have  faith  that  Mr. 
Field’s  energj'  will  prevail  at  Washington 
as  it  has  upon  the  telegraphic  plateau  of  the 
Atlantic  and  will  yet  prevail  upon  that  of 
the  Pacific. 


THE  LUST  FOR  CARNAGE 

CiREATED  in  the  readers  of  the  cable 
J  despatches  concerning  the  Franeo-Prus- 
sian  war  is  not  the  least  sad  or  dreadful  of 
its  effects.  We  have  ourselves  been  verj- 
conscious  of  a  longing  for  blood  which  would 
be  disgraceful  in  a  reli'rious  controversialist, 
and  as  for  our  neighbor  Titius,  his  case 
would  be  too  shocking  if  it  were  not  so 
absurd.  Titius  —  it  is  not  his  real  name,  of 
course  —  is  in  his  own  behalf  one  of  the 
most  ridiculously  peaceable  of  men,  an  im- 
bellicose  creature  — 

“  lax  of  knee  and  hip 

Whoae  small  disturbance  whitens  round  the  lip  ”  ; 

but  on  the  part  of  the  French  and  Prussians, 
he  is  quite  a  fiery  dragon  of  audacity  and 
bloodshed.  When  he  unfolds  his  Evening 
Transcript,  and  reads  “No  battle  since 
Tuesday,”  or  the  like,  he  falls  into  a  rage 
that  is  pitiable  to  behold,  and  pours  out 
burning  reproaches  upon  the  generals  who 
have  failed  to  provide  him  his  daily  dead 
and  wounded,  ^is  admirable  Titius  would 
not  face  a  fowling-piece  beyond  range ;  yet 
he  wanted  the  Prussians  after  their  first  vic¬ 
tory,  to  march  at  once  upon  the  Paris  forti¬ 


fications,  without  stopping  even  to  take  suii- 
])cr,'  though  he  never  misses  a  meal  himself. 
Among  his  better  traits  are  his  affection  for 
borne  and  his  tender  love  of  his  wile  anil 
babes ;  but  when,  day  after  day,  he  tails  to 
read  of  the  liombardment  of  towns,  and  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  women  and  children, 
his  disapiKiintment  is  dreadful.  “  They  are 
a  very  slow  set  over  there,  my  dear,”  he 
says  to  Mrs.  Tish.,  smacking  his  lips  over 
the  buttered  toast,  “  we  did  things  up 
quicker  in  our  war.”  He  snatches  greedily 
at  every  sanguinary  incident ;  after  he  had 
fasted  from  blood  for  wellnigh  a  week,  the 
false  n‘port  that  a  hapless  English  banker 
had  been  shot  for  a  spy  at  Paris  was  a  bonne 
houche  of  unspeakable  relish  to  him ;  and 
when  be  read  of  how  the  life  of  the  Tribune 
correspondent  had  been  threatened,  he  was 
quite  gay  for  a  whole  evening,  —  never  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  death  of  this  reporter  would 
have  cut  him  off  from  some  of  his  goriest 
details.  And  Mrs.  Tish.,  too,  sympathizes 
with  Titius  in  this  unceasing  wickedness,  and 
while  she  gets  the  baby  ready  for  bed,  longs 
for  her  own  cruel  sensation. 

Mutato  nomine,  de  te,  —  eh,  gentle  reader? 
O,  be  a  little  patient,  we  beseech  you  1  If 
there  is  no  exciting  news  on  this  day  or  that 
it  is  a  sign  that  many  thousand  aching 
hearts  have  been  respited  a  little ;  that  in¬ 
numerable  waves  and  children  who  will  be 
widows  and  orphans  on  the  morrow,  are  not 
so  yet ;  that  lite  and  youth  still  beat  warm 
in  men  who  shall  soon  be  lying  cold  1 

We  sit,  all  round  the  ivcrld,  like  the  spec¬ 
tators  at  the  blcody  show's  of  old ;  we  see 
the  gladiators  advance ;  we  hear  their 
mournful  cry,  “  Hail,  Cmsar,  emperor,  those 
about  to  die,  salute  thee !  ”  And  we  know 
that  they  are  to  die  for  no  cause  of  their 
own,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  one  bad  old 
man,  who  has  filled  the  earth  with  more 
sorrow  and  sin  than  any  other  of  our  time. 
Let  us  be  patient,  we  say,  with  those  jioor 
souls,  and  not  be  too  eager  to  have  them 
renew  the  strife.  By  and  by,  soon  enough, 
it  will  begin  again. 


IN  TOWN  AND  OUT  OF  TOWN. 

DIBDIN,  —  we  believe  it  is  Dibdin, — 
in  one  of  his  saltiest  sea-songs  describes 
two  jolly  tars  out  on  the  yard-arm  of  a  man- 
of-war  during  a  heavy  gale.  One  of  the 
jack  tars,  meditating  on  the  way  that  wind 
would  bring  down  shutters,  sign-boanls,  and 
chimney-pots  about  the  heads  of  towns-peo- 
ple,  remarks  to  the  other  jack  tar, 

“  Lonl  help  ’em,  how  I  pities  them 
Unhappy  tuUs  on  shore  now  !  ” 

Something  of  this  philosophy  enters  into 
the  comjwsition  and  becomes  the  sustaining 
|)ower  of  the  man  who  is  forced  to  spend  his 
summer  in  town.  He  learns  first  to  felici¬ 
tate  himself  that  he  is  not  by  the  seashore, 
and  then  to  evolve  from  his  inner  conscious¬ 
ness —  as  the  German  did  the  camel  —  a 
certain  feeling  of  sympathy  for  those  who 
have  escajied  from  the  hot  city  to  set  up 
their  Lares  and  Penates  in  rural  places. 
He  is  like  the  captive  who  amuses  himself 
by  polishing  his  own  manacles.  Yet  the 
man  in  town  has  some  advantages  denied  to 
his  brothers  who  have  gone  lotus-eating  on 
the  coast  or  in  the  back  country.  In  the 
sunniest  weather  there  is  always  a  shady 
side  to  the  street.  In  the  scorching  noon, 
when  the  dweller  by  the  seaside  is  dazed  by 
the  reflection  from  the  water  and  the  white 
beach,  the  city  man  can  crawl  with  compar¬ 
ative  comfort  along  the  deserted  sidewalk 
to  his  solitary  lunch.  'Then  there  are  pleas¬ 
ant  parks  with  fountains  playing  (generally 
on  cool  days  when  they  are  not  needed)  ; 
there  arc  quiet  saloons  where  he  can  at 
will  sip  a  sherbet  or  chill  himself  with  an 
ice ;  there  are  those  marble  structures,  look¬ 
ing  like  graveyard  ornaments  that  have  not 
got  their  growth,  ready  to  supply  him  with 
unknown  quantities  of  Ottawa  Beer ;  then  he 
has  his  commodious  sleeping-chamber,  his 
bath-room,  and  Ws  gaslight.  The  man  has 
lived  in  vain  who  questions  the  conven¬ 
ience  and  comfort  of  these  things. 

Yet,  after  all,  what  is  more  melancholy 
and  drear}’  than  summer  time  in  the  city  ? 
What  is  more  depressing  than  to  spend 
weeks  in  one  of  a  long  line  of  hot  brick 
houses  from  whence  the  sweet  human  life  is 
fled  ?  What  a  cheerless  amusement  it  is  to 
sit  at  your  parlor  window  of  an  afternoon 
contempjating  the  emjity  house  over  the 
way.  The  pretty  Amanda  is  no  longer 
seen  sitting  in  the  bow-window  sewing,  or 
tripping  down  the  steps  with  books  under 
her  arm.  Dust  has  settled  on  the  blinds ; 
the  door-knob  is  tarnished ;  the  name  on  the 
door-plate  is  half  obliterated,  like  a  name  on 
an  old  coffin-lid;  sarcastic  spiders  have 
noiselessly  darned  the  hospitable  key-hole. 


What  a  sense  of  loneliness  must  accompany 
you  as  you  steal  forth  to  take  your  evening 
meal  at  a  restaurant.  And  then  to  sleej) 
alone  in  an  empty  house,  —  for  your  eity- 
Imund  man,  however  much  he  inveigh 
against  watering-place  hotels,  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  to  send  his  family  out  of  town.  You 
hear  a  noise  in  the  deail  waste  and  middle 
of  the  night ;  you  think  of  the  Nathan  mur¬ 
der,  and  wish  it  were  daylight.  You  grow 
morbid.  You  would  like  to  embrace  the 
(loliceman  and  invite  him  in,  as  he  goes 
remor.selesslv  by  your  door  on  his  rounds. 
You  lie  awake  until  mornin?. 

The  bedroom  at  the  seaside  hotel  is 
small,  and  a  blinding  white  light  beats 
against  it  all  day;  the  table  d'hote  is  not 
particularly  well  served ;  kerosene  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  gas,  —  that  is,  for  some  gas, 

—  and  the  price  of  everything  is  exorbitant. 
Yet  life  takes  a  new  edge  here.  It  is  a  re¬ 
lief  to  get  away  from  the  crowded  streets : 
the  long  sleepy  roar  of  the  sea  refreshes  the 
ear  that  has  been  a  martyr  to  the  roulement 
of  cart-wheels  and  the  groaning  of  the  peri¬ 
patetic  hand-organ.  The  mornings  and 
evenings  are  cool.  These  are  your  times 
for  fishing,  bathing,  sailing,  walking  and 
riding.  At  noon  the  sea-breeze  sweeps  the 
piazza  where  you  read  your  daily  paper 
which  has  a  fascination  it  never  exerted  in 
town.  You  even  read  the  bits  of  verse  up 
in  the  corner,  —  you  who  never  read  verses. 
You  are  not  the  same  man  who  shook  the 
city’s  dust  from  his  feet  a  month  ago. 
Your  face  is  brown,  your  eye  bright,  and 
your  appetite  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
You  not  only  left  the  town  behind  you,  but 
as  you  turned  your  back  on  your  city  front 
dextr,  you  unconsciously  let  fall  a  hundred 
cares  and  burdens  which  you  will  take  uji 
again  with  fresh  strength  and  willingness 
after  your  summer  vagi'aney.  You  liave 
not  lived  as  sumptuously  as  you  would  have 
lived  in  town ;  but  you  have  had  a  change ; 
and  change  is  a  gcxid  thing  to  have,  even 
when  it  takes  the  shape  of  fractional  cur¬ 
rency. 

On  your  return,  the  member  of  the  stay- 
at-home  club  may  dilate  on  the  comfort  of 
{lassing  the  season  in  town  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  he  has  had  over  you  in  your  contracted 
quarters  at  the  Seashell  House.  Speak  him 
gently,  treat  him  with  forbearance,  fiir  your 
friend  has  [ilaced  a  year  of  his  life  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  tomb. 

THE  FRENCH  EAGLE  AND  THE  IRISH 
BULL. 

SPHERE  is  a  very  astonishing  coldness  in 
X  our  press,  which  has  heated  itself  vastly 
about  uuimportant  matters,  to  the  entente 
cordinie  of  these  emblematic  animals.  As  to 
England,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  lias  kept 
her  quiet  but  the  presence  of  that  bull  in  her 
national  china-shop.  Save  lor  him  there  is  no 
knowing  what  she  might  have  done  in  behalf 
of  Prussia  during  the  present  war,  —  or  call 
it,  if  events  outstrip  the  editorial  prescience, 
recent  war.  The  earliest  despatches  concern¬ 
ing  the  hostilities  told  us  that  Ireland’s  sym¬ 
pathies  were  all  with  France,  and  that  it 
would  take  at  least  a.s  many  as  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  English  troops  to  keep  Ireland  down, 
if  once  England  attacked  France.  Shortly 
after,  we  had  accounts  of  demonstrations  in 
the  Irish  cities,  which  were  meant  to  make 
the  Saxons  miserable,  whether  thi^  called 
themselves  Prussian  or  English.  The  rea¬ 
sons  given  for  the  love  of  Ireland  to  France 
was  that  at  the  smallest  computation, 
17.0,000  Irishmen  had  died  in  her  service 
at  different  times  during  the  last  two  hun¬ 
dred  years ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
that  tlie  Prussians  had  sold  Hessians  to 
fight  against  us  Americans  in  our  Revolution, 

—  one  of  those  novel  historical  facts  which 
modern  research  is  constantly  developing. 

'This  is  all  singularly  complete  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  the  fact  that  the  fine  logical  se¬ 
quence  was  not  followed  up  in  action  we 
can  only  attribute  to  the  absence  from  the 
scene  of  the  late  Fenian  invaders  of  Canada. 
It  is  very  clear  that  upon  the  pronunciation 
of  these  sentiments  the  next  duty  of  the  Irish 
people  was  to  send  a  powerful  force  and 
overrun  Belgium.  —  or  Switzerland,  it 
would  matter  very  little  which,  —  thus  strik¬ 
ing  England  and  Prussia  in  a  vital  part. 
But  witli  the  military  chiefs  of  the  nation 
wasting  away  in  foreign  penitentiaries,  and 
the  splendid  machinery  of  Fenianism  drop¬ 
ping  to  pieces,  nothing  has  yet  been  accom¬ 
plished  for  France  by  her  noble  ally.  It  is 
tnie  that  a  landlord  or  two  might  have 
been  shot  by  a  zealous  tenantry ;  but  this 
could  only  have  been  in  token  of  good 
will.  The  real  objective  of  an  Irish  military 
movement  would  have  been  the  conquest  of 
some  strictly  neutral  country.  Even  yet,  it 
is  not  too  late  to  burn  Boston. 
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THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL. 

rpiIE  gentlemen  of  the  quill  and  ink-horn 
X  who  have  been  despatched  by  English 
journals  to  record  the  daily  history  of  the 
P'ranco-Prussian  war,  are  not  walking  on  a 
jiath  of  roses.  P’rom  the  first,  their  chances 
of  being  shot  as  spies  have  been  nion*  prom¬ 
ising  than  their  opportunities  of  obtaining 
news.  Excluded  from  the  scene  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  mobbed  by  the  populace  of  this  town 
and  imprisonea  by  the  officials  of  the  next, 
their  lines  have  nut  fallen  in  pleasant 
places. 

In  the  dearth  of  positive  knowledge  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  field,  they  have 
retreated  in  disorder  on  their  imaginations, 
only  too  glad  to  forage  on  any  stray  straw 
of  rumor  that  may  fall  in  their  way. 

In  this  extremity  the  Prince  Imperial  has 
been  a  godsend  to  them.  The  way  they 
have  hustled  that  unfortunate  young  prince 
over  the  map  of  Phirope  is  worthy  of  some 
feeble  applause,  though  the  strict  econonjist 
might  object  to  the  quantity  of  good  elec¬ 
tricity  that  has  been  wasted  in  detailing  his 
movements.  P'rom  the  moment  he  sallied 
forth  with  his  sanguine  father  and  captured 
a  spent  musket-ball  amid  the  tears  of  the 
P'rench  army,  down  to  the  present  hour,  the 
bold  young  prince  has  been  constantly  on 
the  go.  He  is  usually  in  several  dift’erent 
places  at  the  same  time.  For  example, 
while  he  had  returned  to  the  wing  of  Plu- 
genie  in  Paris  he  was  still  at  Metz,  en¬ 
gaged  in  examining  the  tbrtifications  of 
Strasburg  and  living  incognito  in  London, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  deposit  the  family 
jewels  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Morton  Peto.  . 

The  maps  ot  the  seat  of  war  published  in 
this  country  are  sufficiently  puzzling,  but 
the  eccentric  evolutions  of  the  son  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  have  baffled  the  wisest  warriors  in  our 
lodges.  As  a  rule  it  is  safe  to  instantly 
disbelieve  the  most  authentic  intelligence 
touching  the  whereabouts  of  the  Prince. 
With  regard  to  the  Emperor,  we  know 
where  he  is.  He  is  nowhere. 


ETC. 


TWO  heads  are  better  than  one,  —  two 
good  heads  are. 

Josephine  gave  the  first  Napoleon  a 
good  deal  ot  trouble.  It  is  Nancy  that  has 
been  troubling  Napoleon  III. 

*0*  A  Paris  bootmaker  has  set  up  a  sign¬ 
board  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  advertising  that 
he  sells  “  Patriotic  shoes,”  “  chaunsureK  pa- 
triotiquex."  Retreating  armies  supplied  on 
reasonable  terms. 

•„,*  The  military  correspondent  of  the 
Cologne  Grazette  remarks  that  the  PVench 
gt)  into  battle  with  less  baggage  than  the 
Prussians  or  the  Germans.  We  notice  that 
the  French  have  recently  come  out  of  battle 
with  precious  little  baggage. 

We  are  grieved  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Sketchly  is  about  to  start  in  London 
a  comic  paper  called  “  Mrs.  Brown’s  Bud¬ 
get.”  We  have  had  enough,  not  to  say  a 
great  deal  too  much,  of  Mrs.  Brown,  who 
was  vastly  more  interesting  when  she  was 
plain  Sairy  Gamp. 

Last  week  a  man  in  Michigan  tested 
the  capabilities  of  a  new  kind  of  gun  which 
was  expected  to  prove  mortf  destructive  than 
the  Prussian  needle-gun  or  the  French 
mitrailleuse.  His  funeral  was  very  largely 
attended,  for  he  was  generally  respected  in 
the  community  where  ne  resided. 

**•  We  would  like  to  have  photographs 
of  the  people  who  have  been  speculating 
with  breathless  (and  senseless)  interest  as 
to  the  changes  that  will  have  taken  place 
in  the  cataract  of  Niagara  5,000  years  from 
now !  If  they  would  turn  to  and  calculate 
the  amount  of  the  absurdity  they  have  been 
guilty  of,  they  would  be  much  more  usefully 
employed.  However,  we  have  lunatic  asy¬ 
lums. 

A  French  count  who  recently  died  at 
Anjou,  has  left  an  odd  item  in  his  will,  — 
namely,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  every  five  years  10,000  francs,  —  and 
this  is  to  be  given  as  a  prize  to  the  politi¬ 
cian  who  can  show  that  during  thirty  years 
he  has  not  once  changed  his  opinion.  Amer¬ 
icans  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  possible 
legatees,  but  that  is  no  matter.  There  are 
no  competitors  in  this  conntrj'  for  that 
prize. 

Job  is  always  brandished  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  and  the  unfortunate  as  a  model 
of  patience.  But  Job  lost  his  patience  at 
last,  —  a  fact  which  the  commentators  have 
generally  disregarded.  In  reality.  Job 
should  be  held  up,  or  down,  as  a  man  whose 
patience  finally  gave  out.  We  have  no  de¬ 
sire,  however,  to  dethrone  Job.  Indeed,  we 


can  hardly  spare  him,  now  that  William 
Tell  has  proved  to  be  a  myth  and  Pocahon¬ 
tas  has  lost  her  romance. 

Darwin’s  great  principle  of  natural 
selection  has  recently  been  carried  very 
nearly  to  its  limits  out  west.  It  is  reported 
that  “  a  thing  with  the  head  of  a  rat,  the 
body  of  a  lizard,  the  feet  of  a  duck,  and  the 
tail  of  a  kitten,  was  caught  in  the  Nishna- 
botany,  Iowa,  near  Red  Oak  Junction,  the 
other  day.  It  was  put  into  a  water-filled 
box,  but  lived  only  a  few  hours.  It  was 
then  put  in  alcohol,  and  will  be  sent  to 
Yale  College.” 

Only  Darwinism  can  account  for  this  in¬ 
dividual,  and  only  the  German  language 
can  supply  a  name  for  his  christening, 
Uattckopfeidechselcibcntefussekatzclienscbwanz. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  had  positive  genius, 
but  he  had  an  amazing  diversity  of  talent. 
It  would  be  very  interesting  but  futile  to  spec¬ 
ulate  on  what  he  might  have  developed  into, 
could  he  have  enjoyed  the  excellent  disci¬ 
pline  of  Yale  College  instead  of  serving,  as 
now,  in  the  honorable  yet  restricted  capacity 
of  a  s[)ccimen. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BAKON  VON  MOLTKB. 

Helmuth  Charles  Bernard  Baron 
VON  Moltke,  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the 
Prussian  Army,  was  born  at  Gnewitz.  in 
Mecklenburg,  October  26,  1800.  He  first 
entered  the  service  of  Denmark,  passing 
afterwards  (1822)  into  that  of  Prassia,  as 
second  Lieutenant  in  the  8th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment.  He  speedily  made  his  mark  as  an 
energetic  and  clever  officer,  and  was,  conse- 

Siently,  in  1832,  placed  on  the  staff,  and  in 
e  following  year  obtained  his  grade  as 
first  lieutenant,  and  in  1835  that  of  captain. 
In  this  latter  year  he  travelled  in  the  East, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud 
obtained  an  extended  leave  of  absence  in 
order  to  superintend  the  reform  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Army,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
strategic  theories  with  which  his  name  is 
associated.  While  so  employed  he  took 
part  in  the  Syrian  campaign  of  1839,  and 
on  his  return  to  Prussia  was  named  aide-de- 
camp  to  Prince  Henry,  who,  however,  died 
the  next  year.  In  1856,  in  which  year  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Frederick 
William,  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
made  chief  of  staff. 

Baron  von  Moltke  may  be  consider'd  a 
representative  man  of  that  class  of  strate¬ 
gists  which  is  likely  to  result  from  the  mod¬ 
ern  system  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 
Seated  in  his  cabinet  at  Berlin  he  directed 
the  movements  of  the  celebrated  Austrian 
campaign  according  to  his  carefully  arranged 
plan,  sending  his  instructions  by  electric 
telegraph  for  the  invasion  of  Hanover  and 
Saxony,  and  the  final  closing  in  upon  the 
Austrian  hosts  at  Sadowa,  where  he  himself 
was  present  to  witness  the  triumph  of  his 
oj)erations.  It  was  under  his  personal  di¬ 
rection  that  the  army  advanced  after  its 
victor}-  on  the  triumphant  march  towards 
Vienna,  resulting  first  in  a  truce  and  finally 
in  the  Treaty  of  Prague.  General  von 
Moltke  was  also  present  in  the  Danish  cam¬ 
paign,  which  it  is  believed  owed  much  of 
its  rapid  success  to  his  strategical  ability. 

Besides  the  valuable  lessons  which  may  be 
learned  from  his  campaigns  his  contributions 
to  military  literature  have  long  been  consid¬ 
ered  as  text-books,  being  mar  ked  by  lucidity 
of  style  and  a  remarkable  soundness  in  the 
adaptation  of  theoiy  to  practice.  These 
works  were  “  The  Turco-Russian  Expedition 
in  European  Turkey,”  and  “  Letters  on  the 
Proceedings  in  Turkey,  from  1836  to  1839.” 
An  official  account  of  the  Italian  Campaign 
of  1859  has  also  been  published  under  his 
.superintendence. 

The  portrait  which  we  print  on  our  first 
page  is  engraved  from  a  photograph  by 
Carl  Giinther  of  Berlin. 

IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS. 

Mr.  Murray’s  book  on  the  Adirondack 
Wilderness  may  almost  he  said  to  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  summer  resort  for  American 
tourists.  The  Wilderness  had,  indeed,  been 
described  before  by  not  unskilful  pens,  and 
was  regularly  visited  every  year  by  a  small 
number  who  had  discovered  its  peculiar  at¬ 
tractions  ;  but  people  in  general  hardly  knew 
more  of  it  than  its  name,  and  vaguely  thought 
of  it  as  a  vast,  wild  territory,  good  for  notli- 
ing,  and  permitted  by  a  mysterious  Provi¬ 
dence  to  occupy  space  that  might  have  been 
used  for  good  land.  But  Mr.  Murray’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  Wilderness  proved  imme¬ 
diately  and  generally  contagious ;  the  press 
and  the  public  seemed  for  the  first  time  to 
have  learned  of  the  Adirondack  region  in 


its  true  character,  as  a  vast  play-ground  for 
all  tired  Americans,  and  as  a  limitless  hos¬ 
pital  with  the  most  potent  medicaments  of 
air,  water,  and  forest  for  the  reini^oration 
of  nearly  all  classes  of  invalids.  The  Wil¬ 
derness  swarmed  with  seekers  after  pleasure 
and  health,  and  though  some  of  these  failed 
to  see  and  find  all  that  Mr.  Murrav  saw  and 
found,  it  was  settled  that  the  Wilderness 
was  henceforth  to  be  a  grand  summer  re¬ 
sort  for  Americans  seeking  recreation. 

We  present  this  week  tl^e  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  different  phases  of  life  and  scenery 
in  the  Adirondacks. 

The  picture,  on  page  568,  is  a  Mountain 
View  on  the  Saranac  River.  It  includes  a 
large  region,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
varied  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty  in 
Adirondack  scenery,, —  the  forest  which  no 
axe  has  trimmed  or  felled,  the  river  winding 
through  shadowy  woods  and  parted  hills, 
and  the  mountains  reaching  from  the  river 
into  the  clouds. 

The  second  sketch,  on  page  569,  pictures 
a  Carry  on  Racquette  River.  “  Carrying  ” 
is  one  of  the  sterner,  at  least  one  of  the  more 
laborious  pleasures  of  Wilderness  life.  It 
is  frequently  over  places  far  more  difficult 
than  the  artist  has  here  depicted,  —  wading 
through  swamps,  climbing  over  trees,  pierc¬ 
ing  through  dense  undergrowths.  The  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  the  mirth  that  may  be  extracted 
from  them,  are  graphically  set  forth  in  one 
of  Mr.  Murray’s  most  characteristic  chapters. 
In  the  present  sketch  the  artist  has  kindly 
smoothed  the  path,  arched  it  with  beautiful 
trees,  and  given  hope  of  having  but  a  short 
caiT}'  around  the  rapids.  The  boats  are  on 
their  way,  and  the  third  man  is  making  a 
tidy  compact  bundle  of  oars,  axes,  coffee¬ 
pots,  fr}-ing-pans,  waterproofs,  guns,  and  the 
other  miscellaneous  articles  necessary  to  a 
Wilderness  outfit. 

On  page  572  is  a  sketch  of  Campiny  on 
the  Ausahle  Rirer.  The  forest,  the  rude  log 
hut  covered  with  bark,  the  rustic  table  with 
its  scanty  equipment  of  dishes  all  as  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  by  an  Adirondack  appetite 
as  was  the  famous  platter  of  Mr.  Jack  Sprat 
and  his  wife,  the  deer  hanging  ready  for  the 
next  meal,  the  glimpse  of  the  Ausable  River, 
and  the  care-free  air  of  the  men,  all  make  a 
very  attractive  representation  of  summer 
caim)  life. 

These  beautiful  and  striking  views  of  the 
Adirondack  Wilderness  are  from  the  pencil 
of  Mr.  Homer  Martin,  and  will  attract  gen¬ 
eral  attention. 

WAR-PICTURES. -  SUPPLEMENT. 

Two  pages  of  supplementary  war-pictures 
accompany  the  present  issue  of  Every  Sat¬ 
urday.  The  engraving  on  the  right  shows 
a  group  of  Prussian  soldiers,  representing 
the  various  arms  of  the  service,  —  infantry, 
cavalrv,  and  artillerv-.  The  left-hand  por¬ 
tion  o^  the  sheet  is  occupied  by  sketches  of 
scenes  in  Paris,  aprofios  of  which  the  artist 
writes :  — 

Early  and  late  the  drums  roll  and  the 
trumpets  blare  in  that  most  martial  of  cities, 
and  the  weary  civilian,  who  has  been  kept 
awake  all  night  by  the  yells  and  shouts  of 
excited  crowds,  but  hopes  to  get  forty  winks 
in  the  early  morning,  is  unaffle  to  resist  the 
fascination  of  the  sound,  and  rushes  to  the 
window.  A  regiment  has  got  the  route, 
and  is  off  to  the  station;  the  men  tramp 
along  in  heavy  marching  order,  cheerful, 
confident,  and  rather  slovenly  in  their 
marching.  'They  are  going,  they  will  tell 
you,  to  Berlin,  just  stiwping  at  Metz  or 
Nancy  by  the  way.  Lithe,  brown-faced 
men,  with  their  turbans  and  baggy  breeches, 
and  chassepots  and  great  beards,  some 
'moking,  some  talking,  some  laughing,  as 
though  they  were  going  a  holiday  trip.  The 
veteran  parrot,  who  has  been  through  the 
campaigns  of  Italy  and  Algeria,  goes  with 
them  to  smell  Prussian  powder,  and  is 
perched  on  the  muzzle  of  a  chassepot,  as 
though  fire-arms  had  no  terror  for  him,  as, 
indeed,  they  have  not,  for  he  is  the  Bird  of 
the  Regiment,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  dared  shoot  at  him.  '' 

“  Inside  the  station  we  see  another  regi¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  Line,  filing  into  the  car¬ 
riages,  and  parting  from  their  sweethearts. 
They  have  been  greeted  by  the  ‘  Mar¬ 
seillaise,’  ‘  Mourir  pour  la  Patrie,’  and  ‘  Le 
Chant  du  Depart,’  as  they  passed  through 
the  streets,  but  ‘  'The  Girl  I  left  behind  me  ’ 
is  the  most  touching  air  of  them  all.  We 
English  have  set  it  to  music,  and  our  soldiers 
play  it  in  bravado  when  they  march  away 
to  a  campaign  or  a  garrison  town,  but  here 
it  is  played  in  more  sorrowful  fashion.  The 
girls  themselves  take  part  in  it,  and  it  is 
composed  of  tears  and  sad  adienx.  Those 
heroes  who  are  being  wept  over  and  em¬ 
braced,  will  soon  be  speeding  along  tow.'U'ds 
Metz,  and  the  sadness  of  parting  will  be 


forgotten  in  the  excitement  and  glory  of  the 
future ;  hut  the  girls,  who  have  nothing  to 
do  but  think,  will  not  so  easily  get  over  that 
leavetaking.  It  is  always  the  girl  who  is 
left  behind  who  suffers  most  and  longest. 

“  Here  again  are  some  men  whose  lines 
have  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  They  are 
bivouacking  in  luxurious  style,  with  plenty 
of  wine  and  tobacco.  Forks,  at  such  a  time, 
are  (^uite  an  unnecessaiT  refinement.  In 
‘  Takmg  it  easy  ’  the  soldiers,  though  witlv- 
in  reach  of  any  quantity  of  caporal,  seem 
too  tired  to  smoke. 

“The  illustration  in  the  middle  of  the 
page  represents  an  incident  which  occurred 
on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  during  the 
time  of  the  war  demonstrations,  which  raged 
so  furiously  for  a  time  and  then  so  suddenly 
collapsed  at  the  bidding  of  the  police.  A 
band  of  enthusiasts  marching  arm-in-arm, 
preceded  by  a  flag-bearer,  shouting  them¬ 
selves  hoarse  with  patriotic  cries  of  ‘  Vive 
la  France,’  ‘  Vive  la  Guerre,’  and  ‘  A  bas  la 
Prusse,’  and  varying  the  clamor  by  singing 
the  MarseiUaise  between  whiles,  passed 
along  the  Boulevards  by  the  Cafe  de  Mad¬ 
rid,  that  resort  of  artists,  authors,  and  act¬ 
ors.  Here  some  gentlemen  of  a  more  pacif¬ 
ic  turn  of  mind  happened  to  be  sitting,  and 
as  the  bellicose  procession  approached  one 
of  them  sprang  up  and  shouted  ‘  Vive  la 
paix,’  white  one  of  his  friends  hissed,  or 
rather  whistled,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  Instantly  there  was  an  uproar:  the' 
warlike  band  showed  that  they  were  ready 
to  act  upon  their  principles  by  waging  war 
upon  their  own  account,  and  made  a  rush 
at  the  pacific  gentlemen,  upsetting  tables, 
chairs,  and  glasses  in  their  irresistible  charge, 
yelling  and  gesticulating.  Fortunately  the 
waiters  came  to  the  rescue  and  dragged  the 
peacemakers  within  the  cafe,  closing  the 
doors  upon  the  angrv-  crowd,  who  were  left 
to  discuss  the  enormity  among  themselves. 
Happily  these  patriots  are  more  noisy  than 
misenievous,  or  the  windows  of  the  cafe 
might  have  borne  testimony  to  their  valor. 


PERSONALS. 

—  Two  of  Cov.nt  Bismarck’s  sons  are  serving 
as  officers  in  the  Ist  Regiment  of  Prussian  Dra¬ 
goon  Guards. 

—  Distinguished  people  abroad  are  so  much 
on  the  wing  now,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  one  still 
long  enough  to  make  a  personal  out  of  him. 

—  The  King  of  Bavaria  recently  ordered  a 
selection  of  patriotic  verses  from  the  works  of 
Schiller.  These  have  been  printed,  and  are  now 
profusely  placarded  on  the  walls  of  Munich. 

—  The  inhabitants  of  Osterode,  a  small  Ger¬ 
man  town,  have  voted  the  sum  of  10,000  thalers 
($  7,500),  which  will  be  presenteil  to  the  man 
who  captures  the  Emperor  Napoleon  either  dead 
or  alive ! 

—  The  eldest  brother  of  the  illustrious  Lacor- 
daire  has  just  died  at  Libge,  aged  69  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  entomologists 
of  Europe.  He  is  the  author  of  a  natural  history 
in  13  volumes. 

—  It  has  been  decided  to  remove  the  body  of 
Rossini  from  Paris  to  the  church  of  Santo  Croce, 
at  Florence,  where  the  remains  of  Dante,  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  Petrarch,  and  other  illustrious  Ital  - 
ians  are  interred.  Madame  Rossini  is  stated  to 
have  given  her  consent. 

—  “  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.” 
A  I’aris  tenor,  M.  Motte,  has  been  engaged  to 
sing  the  “  Marseillaise  ”  at  the  Gaite,  and  the 
Diva  who  does  the  business  at  public  gardens 
nightly  receives  200  francs  for  each  “  Mar¬ 
seillaise  ”  which  she  gives  to  the  world. 

—  The  Bund  says  that  the  present  war  has 
been  brought  on  brcause  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zollern  refused  to  marry  Mdlle.  D’Albe,  the 
niece  of  the  Empress,  and  that  Prim  also  set  his 
face  against  this  match.  Very  likely,  indeed, 
friendBund,  because  the  Prince  has  a  wife  and 
three  children  already.  Bund,  you  are  hard 
pressed  for  news. 

—  Dejazet,  who  must  be  now  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  who  is  a  shining  example  of  the  pre¬ 
servative  effects  of  temperance  and  frequent 
Turkish  baths,  has  reach^  Vichy,  where  she  is 
to  play  all  her  favorite  characters  of  the  last  half 
century  or  so.  She  dresses  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  has  edified  the  townsfolk  in  the  park 
with  a  charming  maize-colored  costume.  She 
played  child’s  parts  before  NaMleon  I.,  and  has 
performed  before  the  embryo  Napoleon  IV. 

—  Mademoiselle  Finctte,  the  cancan  dancer, 
has  been  performing  for  some  time  past  with 
great  success  at  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  Hamburg, 
bince  the  war  broke  out,  however,  she  began  to 
lose  her  popularity,  owing  to  her  supposed 
French  origin.  The  other  evening  she  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  storm  of  hisses  by  the  patriotic 
Prussians,  and  the  performances  Wre  in  danger 
of  collapsing.  The  director,  however,  proved 
equal  to  the  emergency.  He  advanced  and  said, 
—  “  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that  Mdlle.  Fi- 
nette  is  not  a  Frenchwoman,  she  is  a  Creole.” 
The  hisses  were  immediately  changed  to  enthu¬ 
siastic  bravos,  and  Madlle.  Finette  proceeded 
with  her  exercises.  The  cancan  w^s  saved ! 
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CHAPTER  XXI.  i 

A  RECOGNITION. 

'^OTHING  occurred  in  the  nioht  to  flut- 
i  T  ter  the  tired  dove,  and  the  dove  arose  i 
refreshed.  With  Mr.  Greworious  when  the  i 
clock  struck  ten  in  the  morning,  came  Mr.  j 
Crisparkle,  who  had  come  at  one  plunge  | 
out  of  the  river  at  Cloisterham.  1 

“Miss  Twinkleton  was  so  uneasy.  Miss  i 
Rosa,”  he  explained  to  Rosa,  “and  came  ; 
round  to  Ma  and  me  with  your  note,  in  such  | 
a  state  of  wonder,  that,  to  quiet  her,  I  volun-  | 
teered  on  this  service  by  the  very  first  train  j 
to  be  caught  in  the  morning.  1  wished  at  I 
the  time  that  you  had  come  to  me ;  but  now 
I  think  it  best  that  you  did  as  you  did,  and  I 
came  to  your  guardian.”  | 

“  I  did  think  of  you,”  Rosa  told  him ;  i 
“  but  Minor  Canon  Comer  was  so  near 
him  —  ” 

“  I  understand.  It  was  quite  natural.” 

“I  have  told  Mr.  Crisparkle,”  said  Mr. 
Grewgious,  “  all  that  you  told  me  last  night, 
my  dear.  Of  course  I  should  have  writ¬ 
ten  it  to  him  immediately ;  but  his  com¬ 
ing  was  most  opportune.  And  it  was 
particularly  kind  of  him  to  come,  for  he 
had  but  just  gone.” 

“  Have  you  settled,”  asked  Rosa,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  them  both,  “  what  is  to  be  done  for 
Helena  and  her  brother  ?  ” 

“  Why  really,”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  “  I 
am  in  great  perplexity.  If  even  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious,  whose  head  is  much  longer  than  mine, 
and  who  is  a  whole  night’s  cogitation  in 
advance  of  me,  is  undecided,  what  must 
I  be!” 

The  Unlimited  here  put  her  head  in  at 
the  door,  —  after  having  rapped,  and  been 
invited  to  present  herself,  —  announcing 
that  a  gentleman  wished  for  a  word  with 
another  gentleman  named  Crisparkle,  if  any 
such  gentleman  were  there.  If  no  such 
gentleman  were  there,  he  begged  pardon 
for  being  mistaken. 

“  Such  a  gentleman  is  here,”  said  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  “  but  is  engaged  just  now.” 

“  Is  it  a  dark  gentleman  ?  ”  interposed 
Rosa,  retreating  on  her  guardian. 

“  No,  Miss,  more  of  a  brown  gentleman.” 

“You  are  sure  not  with  black  hair?” 
asked  Rosa,  taking  courage. 

“  Quite  sure  of  that,  iliss.  Brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes.” 

“  Perhaps,”  hinted  Mr.  Grewgious,  with 
habitual  caution,  “  it  might  be  well  to  see 
him,  reverend  sir,  if  you  don’t  object. 
^Vhen  one  is  in  a  difficulty  or  at  a  loss,  one 
never  knows  in  what  direction  a  way  out  of 
it  may  chance  to  open.  It  is  a  business 
principle  of  mine,  in  such  a  case,  not  to 
close  up  any  direction,  but  to  keep  an  eye 
on  every  direction  that  may  present  itself. 

I  could  relate  an  anecdote  in  point,  but  that 
it  would  be  premature.” 

“  If  Miss  Rosa  will  allow  me  then  —  V 
Let  the  gentleman  come  in,”  said  Mr.  Cris¬ 
parkle. 

'The  gentleman  came  in ;  apologized  with 
a  frank  but  modest  grace  for  not  finding 
Mr.  Crisparkle  alone ;  turned  to  Mr.  Cris¬ 
parkle,  and  smilingly  asked  the  unexpected 
question  :  “  Who  am  I  ?  ” 

“  You  are  the  gentleman  I  saw  smoking 
under  the  trees  in  Staple  Inn  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago.” 

“True.  There  I  saw  you.  Who  else 
am  I  ?  ” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  concentrated  his  attention 
on  a  handsome  face,  much  sunburnt;  and 
the  ghost  of  some  departed  boy  seemed  to 
rise  gradually  and  dimly  in  the  room. 

The  gentleman  saw  a  struggling  recollec¬ 
tion  lighten  up  the  Minor  Canon’s  features, 
and  smiling  again,  said,  “  What  will  you 
have  fur  breakfast  this  morning  ?  You  are 
out  ofjam.” 

“  Vvait  a  moment !  ”  cried  Mr.  Crisjiarkle, 
raising  his  right  hand.  “  Give  me  another 
instant  I  Tartar !  ” 

The  two  shook  hands  with  the  greatest 
heartiness,  and  then  went  the  wonderful 
length  —  for  Englishmen  —  of  laying  ^their 


hands,  each  on  the  other’s  shoulders,  and 
looking.joyfully  each  into  the  other’s  face. 

“  My  old  fag !  ”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

“  My  old  master  1  ”  said  Mr.  Tartar. 

“  You  saved  me  from  drowning !  ”  said 
Mr.  Crisparkle. 

“  After  which  you  took  to  swimming,  you 
know  !  ”  said  Mr.  Tartar. 

“  God  bless  mv  soul !  ”  said  Mr.  Crispaiv 
kle. 

“  Amen  !  ”  said  Mr.  Tartar. 

And  then  they  fell  to  shaking  hands  most 
heartily  again. 

“Imagine,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
with  fflistening  eyes, —  “Miss  Rosa  Bud 
and  Mr.  Grewgious,  —  imagine  Mr.  Tartar, 
when  he  was  the  smallest  of  juniors,  diving 
for  me,  catching  me,  a  big  heavy  senior,  by 
the  hair  of  the  head,  and  striking  out  for  the 
shore  with  me  like  a  water-giant.” 

“  Imagine  my  not  letting  him  sink,  as  I 
was  his  fag !  ”  said  Mr.  Tartar.  “  But  the 
truth  being  that  he  was  my  best  protector 
and  friend,  and  did  me  more  goo*!  than  all 
the  masters  put  together,  an  irrational  im¬ 
pulse  seized  me  rather  to  pick  him  up  or  go 
down  with  him.” 

“  Hem  1  Permit  me,  sir,  to  have  the  hon¬ 
or,”  said  Mr,  Grewgious,  advancing  with 
extended  hand,  “  for  an  honor  I  truly  esteem 
it.  I  am  proud  to  make  your  acquaintance. 

I  hope  you  did  n’t  take  cold.  I  hope  you 
were  not  inconvenienced  by  swallowing  too 
much  water.  How  have  you  been  since  ?  ” 

It  was  by  no  means  apparent  that  Mr. 
Grewgious  knew  what  he  said,  though  it 
was  very  apparent  that  he  meant  to  say 
something  friendly  and  appreciative. 

If  Heaven,  Rosa  thought,  had  but  sent 
such  courage  and  skill  to  her  poor  mother’s 
aid !  And  he  to  have  been  so  slight  and 
young  then ! 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  be  complimented  upon 
it,  I  thank  you,  but  I  think  1  have  an  idea,” 
Mr.  Grewgious  announced,  after  taking  a 
jog-trot  or  two  across  the  room,  so  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  unaccountable  that  they  had  all 
stared  at  him,  doubtful  whether  he  was 
choking  or  had  the  cramp.  “  I  thinl  I  have 
an  idea.  I  believe  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mr.  Tartai ’s  name  as  tenant  of  the 
top  set  next  the  top  set  in  the  corner  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  returned  Mr.  Tartar.  “  You 
are  right  so  far.” 

“  I  am  right  so  far,”  said  Mr,  Grewgious. 
“  Tick  that  off,”  which  he  did,  with  his  right 
thumb  on  his  left.  “  Might  you  haprien  to 
know  the  name  of  your  neighbor  in  the  top 
set  on  the  other  side  of  the  party-wall  ?  ” 
coming  very  close  to  Mr.  Tartar,  to  lose 
nothing  of  his  face,  in  his  shortness  of  sight. 

“  Landless !  ” 

“  Tick  that  off,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 
taking  another  trot  and  then  coming  back. 
“  No  personal  knowledge,  I  suppose,  sir  V  ” 

“  Slight,  but  some.” 

“Tick  that  off,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 
taking  another  trot  and  azain  coming  back. 
“Nature  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Tartar.” 

“  I  thought  he  seemed  to  be  a  yo’ing  fel¬ 
low  in  a  poor  way,  and  I  asked  his  leave  — 
onlv  just  now  —  to  share  mj'  flowers  up  there 
with  him ;  that  is  to  say,  to  extend  my  flower- 
gardens  to  his  windows.” 

“  Would  yx»u  have  the  kindness  to  take 
seats  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  I  have  an 
idea.” 

They  complied ;  Mr.  Tartar  more  the  less 
readily  for  being  all  abroad ;  and  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious,  seated  in  the  centre,  with  his  hands 
upon  his  knees,  thus  stated  his  ideas  with 
his  usual  manner  of  having  got  the  state¬ 
ment  by  heart. 

“  I  cannot  as  yet  make  up  my  mind  wheth- 
I  er  it  is  prudent  to  hold  open  communication 
under  present  circumstances,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  fair  member  of  the  present  com- 

Eany,  with  Mr.  Neville  or  Miss  Helena.  I 
ave  reason  to  know  that  a  local  fnend  of 
ours  (on  whom  I  beg  to  bestow  a  passing 
but  a  hearty  malediction,  with  the  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  my  reverend  friend)  sneaks  to 
and  fh),  and  dodgi>s  up  and  down.  When 
not  doing  so  himself,  he  may  have  some  in¬ 


formant  skulking  about,  in  the  person  of  a 
watchman,  porter,  or  such-like  hanger-on  of 
Staples.  On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Rosa 
very  naturally  wishes  to  see  her  friend  Miss 
Helena,  and  it  would  seem  important  that 
at  least  Miss  Helena  (if  not  her  brother 
too  —  through  her)  should  privately  know 
fiom  Miss  Rosa’s  lips  what  has  occurred  and 
what  has  been  threatened.  Am  I  agreed 
with  generally  in  the  views  I  take  ?  ” 

“  I  entirely  coincide  with  them,”  said  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  who  had  been  very  attentive. 

“  As  I  have  ao  doubt  I  should,”  added 
Mr.  Tartar,  smiling,  “  if  I  understood  them.” 

“  Fair  and  softly,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious;  “  we  shall  fully  confide  in  you  directly, 
if  you  will  favor  us  with  your  ])ermission. 
Now,  if  our  local  friend  should  have  any  in¬ 
formant  on  the  spot,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
such  informant  can  only  be  set  to  watch  the 
chambers  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Neville. 
He  reporting  to  our  local  friend,  who  comes 
and  goes  there,  our  local  friend  would  suji- 
ply  for  himself,  from  his  own  previous  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  identity  of  the  parties.  Nobody 
can  be  set  to  watch  all  Staples,  or  to  con¬ 
cern  himself  with  comers  and  goers  to  other 
sets  of  chambers,  unless,  indeed,  mine,” 

“  I  begin  to  understand  to  what  you  tend,” 
said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  “  and  highly  approve 
of  your  caution.” 

“  I  need  n’t  repeat  that  I  know  nothing  yet 
of  the  why  and  wherefore,”  said  Mr.  Tartar ; 
“  but  I  also  understood  to  what  you  tend,  so 
let  me  say  at  once  that  my  chambers  are 
freelv  at  your  disposal.” 

“  lliere  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Grewgious,  smooth¬ 
ing  his  head  triumphantly.  “  Now  we  have 
all  got  the  idea.  You  have  it,  my  dear  ?  ” 
“  I  think  I  have,”  said  Rosa,  blushing  a 
little  as  Mr,  Tartar  looked  quickly  towards 
her. 

“  You  see,  you  go  over  to  Staples  with 
Mr.  Crisparkle  and  Mr.  Tartar,”  said  Mr. 
Grewgious ;  “  I  going  in  and  out  and  out 
and  in  alone,  in  my  usual  way  ;  you  go  up 
with  those  gentlemen  to  Mr.  Tartar’s  rooms ; 
you  look  into  Mr.  Tartar’s  flower-garden ; 
you  wait  for  Miss  Helena’s  appearance  there, 
or  you  signify  to  Miss  Helena  that  you  are 
close  by ;  and  you  communicate  with  her 
freely,  and  no  spy  can  be  the  wiser.” 

“  I  am  very  much  afraid  I  shall  be  —  ” 

“  Be  what,  my  dear  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious,  as  she  hesitated.  “  Not  frightened  ?  ” 
“  No,  not  that,”  said  Rosa,  shyly  ;  “  in 
Mr,  Tartar’s  way.  We  seem  to  be  ajipro- 
priating  Mr,  Tartar’s  residence  so  very 
coolly.” 

“  1  protest  to  you,”  returned  that  gentle¬ 
man,  “  that  I  shall  think  the  better  of  it  for 
evermore  if  your  voice  sounds  in  it  only 
once.” 

Rosa  not  quite  knowing  what  to  say  about 
that,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  turning  to  Mr. 
Grewgious,  dutifully  asked  if  she  should  put 
her  hat  on.  Mr.  Grewgious  being  of  opinion 
that  she  could  not  do  better,  she  withdrew 
for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Crisparkle  took  the 
opportunity  of  giving  Mr,  Tartar  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  distresses  of  Neville  and  his 
sister.  The  opportunity  was  quite  long 
enough  for  the  purpose,  as  the  hat  hajipened 
to  require  a  little  extra  fitting. 

Mr.  Tartar  gave  his  anii  to  Rosa,  and 
Mr.  Crisparkle  walked,  detached,  in  front. 

“  Poor,  jioor  Eddy !  ”  thought  Rosa,  as 
they  walked  along. 

Mr.  Tartar  waived  his  rizht  hand  as  he 
bent  his  head  down  over  Rosa,  talking  in 
his  animated  way. 

“  It  was  not  so  powerfiil  or  so  sun-browned 
when  it  saved  Mr.  Cri."parkle,”  thought  Rosa, 
glancing  at  it ;  “  but  it  must  have  been  very 
steady  and  determined  then.”- 
Mr.  Tartar  told  her  he  had  been  a  sailor, 
roving  everywhere  for  years  and  years. 

“  When  are  you  going  to  sea  again  ?  ” 
asked  Rosa. 

“  Never  1  ” 

Rosa  wondered  what  the  girls  would  think 
if  they  could  see  her  crossing  the  wide  street 
on  the  sailor’s  arm.  And  she  fancied  that 
the  passers-by  must  think  her  very  little  and 
very  helpless  contrasted  with  the  strong 
figure  that  could  have  caught  her  up  and 
carried  her  out  of  any  danger  without  rest¬ 
ing,  miles  and  miles. 

She  was  thinking  further  that  his  far- 
seeing  blue  eyes  looked  as  if  they  had  lx*en 
used  to  watch  danger  afar  off,  and  to  watch 
it  without  flinching,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  when  happening  to  raise  her  own 
eyes,  she  found  that  he  seemed  to  be  think- 
ingromething  about  them. 

TTiis  a  little  confused  Rosebud,  and  may 
account  for  her  never  afterwards  quite 
knowing  how  she  ascended  (with  his  help) 
to  his  garden  in  the  air, 'and  got  into  a 
marvellous  country  that  bloomed  like  the 
country  on  the  summit  of  the  magic  bean¬ 
stalk.  May  it  flourish  forever  I 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  GRITTY  STATE  OF  THINGS  COMES  ON. 

Mu,  Tartar’s  chambe'rs  were  the  neatest, 
the  cleanest,  and  the  best-ordered  chambers 
ever  seen  under  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
'fhe  floors  were  scrubbed  to  that  extent 
that  you  might  have  supposed  the  London 
blacks  emancipated  forever  and  gone  out 
of  the  land  for  good.  Every  inch  of  brass 
work  in  Mr.  Tartar’s  possession  was  pol¬ 
ished  and  burnished  till  it  shone  like  a 
brazen  mirror.  No  speck,  nor  spot,  nor 
y^iatter  soiled  the  purity  of  any  of  Mr. 
Tartar’s  household  gods,  large,  small,  or 
middle-sized.  His  sitting-room  was  like  the 
admiral’s  cabin,  his  bath-room  v/as  like  a 
dairy,  his  sleeping-chamber,  fitted  all  about 
with  lockers  and  drawers,  was  like  a  seeds¬ 
man's  shop;  and  his  nicely-balanced  cot 
just  stirred  in  the  midst  as  if  it  breathed. 
Everything  belonging  to  Mr.  Tartar  had 
quarters  of  its  own  assigned  to  it ;  his  maps 
and  charts  had  their  quarters ;  his  books 
had  theirs ;  his  brushes  had  theirs ;  his  boots 
had  theirs  ;  his  clothes  had  theirs ;  his  ease- 
bottles  had  theirs ;  his  telescopes  and  other 
instruments  had  tlu-irs.  Everything  was 
readily  accessible.  Shelf,  bracket,  locker, 
hook,  and  drawer  were  equally  within 
reach,  and  were  equally  contrived  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  waste  of  room,  and  pro¬ 
viding  some  snug  inches  of  stowage  for 
something  thiit  would  have  exactly  fitted 
nowhere  else.  His  gleaming  little  service 
of  ])late  was  so  arranged  upon  his  sideboard 
as  that  a  slack  salt-spoon  would  have  in¬ 
stantly  betrayed  itself ;  his  toilet  im[)lements 
were  so  arranged  ujwn  his  dressing-table  as 
that  a  toothpick  of  slovenly  deportment 
could  have  been  reported  at  a  glance.  So 
with  the  curiosities  he  had  brought  home 
from  various  voyages.  Stufted,  dried,  re¬ 
polished,  or  otherwise  preserved,  according 
to  their  kind ;  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  arms, 
articles  of  dress,  shells,  seaweeds,  grasses, 
or  memorials  of  coral  reef ;  each  was  dis¬ 
played  in  its  esjiecial  place,  and  each  could 
have  been  displayed  in  no  better  place. 
Paint  and  varnnsh  seemed  to  be  kept  some¬ 
where  out  of  sight,  in  constant  readiness  to 
obliterate  stray  finger-marks  wherever  any 
m’ght  become  perc-eptible  in  Mr.  Tartar’s 
chambers.  No  man-ot-war  was  ever  kept 
more  spick  and  span  from  careless  touch. 
On  this  bright  summer  day  a  neat  awning 
was  rigged  over  Mr.  Tartar’s  flower-garden 
as  only  a  sailor  could  rig  it ;  and  there  was 
a  sea-going  air  upon  the  whole  eflect,  so  de¬ 
lightfully  complete  that  the  flower-garden 
might  have  appertained  to  stern-windows 
afloat,  and  the  whole  concern  might  have 
bowled  awav  gallantly  with  all  on  board,  if 
Mr.  Tartar  Ead  only  clapped  to  his  lips  the 
siieaking-trumpet  that  was  slung  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  and  given  hoarse  orrlers  to  have  the 
anchor  up,  look  alive  there  men,  and  get  all 
sail  upon  her ! 

Mr.  Tartar  doing  the  honors  of  this  gal¬ 
lant  craft  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest. 
When  a  man  rides  an  amiable  hobby  that 
shies  at  nothing  and  kicks  nobody,  it  is  only 
agreeable  to  find  liim  riding  it  with  a  hu¬ 
morous  sense  of  the  droll  side  of  the  crea¬ 
ture.  When  the  man  is  a  cordial  and  an 
earnest  man  by  nature,  and  withal  is  per¬ 
fectly  fresh  ana  genuine,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  is  ever  seen  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  than  at  such  a  time.  So  Rosa  would 
have  naturally  thought  (even  if  she  had  n’t 
been  conducU  d  over  the  ship  with  all  the 
homage  due  to  the  first  Lady  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  or  First  Fairy  of  the  Sea),  that  it  was 
channing  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Tartar  half 
laughing  at,  and  half  rejoicing  in  his  various 
contrivances.  So  Rosa  would  have  natural¬ 
ly  thought,  anyhow,  that  the  sunburnt  sail¬ 
or  showed  to  great  advantage  when,  the  in¬ 
spection  fini.shed,  he  delicately  withdrew  out 
of  his  admiral’s  cabin,  beseeching  her  to 
consider  herself  its  Queen,  and  waving  her 
free  of  his  flower-garden  with  the  hand  that 
had  Mr.  Crisparkle’s  life  in  it. 

“  Helena  I  Helena  Landless  I  Are  you 
there  ?  ” 

“  Who  speaks  to  me  ?  Not  Rosa  ?  ”  Then 
a  second  handsome  face  appearing. 

“  Yes,  mv  darling !  ” 

“  Why,  ’how  did  you  come  here,  dear¬ 
est  ?  ” 

“I  —  I  don’t  (piite  know,”  said  Rosa  with 
a  blush ;  “  unless  1  am  dreaming  1  ” 

Why  with  a  blush  ?  For  their  two  faces 
wore  alone  with  the  other  flowers.  Are 
blushes  among  the  fruits  of  the  country  of 
the  magic  beanstalk. 

“  /  am  not  dreaming,”  said  Helena, 
smiling.  “  I  should  take  more  for  granted 
if  I  were.  How  do  we  come  together  —  or 
so  near  together  —  so  very  unexpectedly  ?  ” 

Unexpectedly  indeed,  among  the  dingy 
gables  and  chimney-pots  of  P.  J.  T.  ’s  con- 
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nection,  and  the  flowers  that  had  sprung 
from  the  salt  sea.  But  Rosa,  waking,  told 
in  a  hurry  how  they  came  to  be  together, 
and  all  the  why  and  wherefore  of  that  mat¬ 
ter. 

“  And  Mr.  Crisparkle  is  here,”  said  Rosa, 
in  raj)iil  conclusion ;  “  And  could  you  be¬ 
lieve  it  ?  Long  ago,  he  saved  his  life  1  ” 

“  I  could  believe  any  such  thing  of  Mr. 
Crisparkle,”  returned  Helena,  with  a  man  - 
tling  face. 

(More  blushes  in  the  beanstalk  country !) 

“  Yes,  but  it  was  n’t  Mr.  Crisjiarkle,”  said 
Rosa,  quickly  putting  in  the  correction. 

“  I  don’t  understand,  love.” 

“It  was  very  nice  of  Mr.  Crisparkle  to 
be  saved,”  said  Rosa,  “  and  he  could  n’t 
have  shown  his  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Tartar 
more  expressively.  But  it  was  Mr.  Tartar 
who  saved  him.” 

Helena’s  dark  eyes  looked  verj'  earnestly 
at  the  bright  face  among  the  leaves,  and 
she  asked,  in  a  slower  and  more  thoughtful 
tone ;  — 

“  Is  Mr.  Tartar  with  you  now,  dear?  ” 

“  No ;  because  he  has  given  up  his  rooms 
to  me  —  to  us,  I  mean.  It  is  such  a  beauti¬ 
ful  place- !  ”  ' 

“  Is  it  ?  ” 

“  It  is  like  the  inside  of  the  most  exquisite 
ship  that  ever  sailed.  It  is  like  —  it  is 
like  —  ” 

“  Like  a  dream  ?  ”  suggested  Helena. 

Rosa  answered  with  a  little  nod,  and 
smelled  the  flowers. 

Helena  resumed,  after  a  short  pause  of 
silence,  during  which  she  seemed  (or  it  was 
Rosa’s  fancy)  to  compassionate  somebody : 
“My  poor  Neville  is  reading  in  his  own 
room,  the  sun  being  so  very  bright  on  this 
side  just  now.  I  think  he  had  better  not 
know  that  you  are  so  near.” 

O,  I  think  so,  too!”  cried  Rosa,  verj- 
readily. 

“  1  suppo.se,”  pursued  Helena,  doubtfully, 
“  that  he  must  know  by  and  by  all  you  have 
told  me  ;  but  I  am  not  sure.  Ask  Mr.  Cris- 
parkle’s  advice,  my  darling.  Ask  him 
whether  I  may  tell  Neville  as  much  or  as 
little  of  what  you  have  told  me  as  I  think 
best.” 

R  )sa  subsided  into  her  state-cabin,  and 
])ropounded  the  question.  The  Minor  Canon 
was  for  the  free  exercise  of  Helena’s  judg¬ 
ment. 

“  I  thank  him  very  much,”  said  Helena, 
when  Rosa  emerged  again  with  her  report. 
“  Ask  him  whether  it  would  be  best  to  wait 
until  any  more  maligning  and  pursuing  of 
Neville  on  the  part  of  this  wretch  shall  dis¬ 
close  itself,  or  to  try  to  anticipate  it :  I 
mean,  so  far  as  to  find  out  whether  any 
such  goes  on  darkly  about  us  ?  ” 

The  Minor  Canon  found  this  point  so 
(lifHcult  to  give  a  confident  opinion  on,  that, 
after  two  or  three  attempts  and  failures,  he 
suggested  a  reference  to  Mr.  Grewgious. 
Helena  acquiescing,  he  lietook  himself  (with 
a  most  unsuccessful  assumption  of  lounging 
indiflerence)  across  the  quadrangle  to  P. 
.1.  T.’s,  and  stated  it.  Mr.  Grewgious  held 
decidedly  to  the  general  principle  that  if 
you  could  steal  a  march  ujiun  a  brigand  or 
a  wild  beast  you  had  better  do  it ;  and  he 
also  held  decidedly  to  the  special  case  that 
.lohn  Jasjier  was  a  brigand  and  a  wild  beast 
in  combination. 

Thus  advised,  Mr.  Crisparkle  came  back 
again  and  reported  to  Rosa,  who  in  her 
turn  rejxirted  to  Helena.  She,  now  steadily 
pursuing  her  train  of  thought  at  her  window, 
considered  thereupon. 

“We  may  count  on  Mr.  Tartar’s  readi¬ 
ness  to  "help  us,  Rosa  ?  ”  she  inquired. 

O  yesl  Rosa  shyly  thought  so.  O  yes, 
Rosa  shyly  believed  she  could  almost  answer 
for  it.  But  should  she  ask  Mr.  Crisparkle  ? 
“  I  think  your  authority  on  the  point  as 
ood  as  his,  my  dear,”  said  Helena,  sedate- 
y,  “and  you  needn’t  disappear  again  for 
that.”  Odd  of  Helena ! 

“  You  see,  Neville,”  Helena  pursued  after 
more  i  aflection,  “  knows  no  one  else  here : 
he  has  not  so  much  as.  exchanged  a  word 
with  any  one  else  here.  If  Mr.  Tartar 
should  call  to  see  him  openly  and  often ;  if 
he  would  spare  a  minute  for  the  purpose, 
frequently ;  if  he  would  even  do  so,  almost 
daily ;  something  might  come  of  it.” 

“  Something  might  come  of  it,  dear  ?  ” 
repeated  Rosa,  surveying  her  friend’s  beau¬ 
ty  with  a  highly  perplexed  face.  “  Some¬ 
thing  might  ?  ” 

“  if  Neville’s  movements  are  really  watch¬ 
ed,  and  if  the  purpose  really  is  to  isolate 
him  from  all  fnends  and  acquaintance  and 
wear  his  daily  life  out,  grain  by  grain, 
(which  wouid  seem  to  be  the  threat  to  you) 
does  it  not  appear  likely,”  said  Helena, 
“  that  his  enemy  would  in  some  way  com¬ 
municate  with  Mr.  Tartar  to  warn  him  off 
from  Neville  ?  In  which  case  we  might  not 


only  know  the  fict  but  might  know  from 
Mr.  Tartar  what  the  terms  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  were.” 

“  I  see  I  ”  cried  Rosa.  And  immediately 
darted  into  her  state-cabin  again. 

Presently  her  pretty  face  reappeared, 
with  a  greatly  heightened  color,  and  she 
said  that  she  had  told  Mr.  Crisparkle,  and 
that  Mr.  Cri.'^parkle  had  fetched  in  Mr. 
Tartar,  and  tnat  Mr.  Tartar  —  “  who  is 
waiting  now  in  case  you  want  him,”  added 
Rosa,  with  a  half  look  back,  and  in  not 
a  little  confusion,  between  the  inside  of 
the  state-cabin  and  out  —  had  declared  his 
readiness  to  act  as  she  had  suggested,  and 
to  enter  on  his  task  that  very  day. 

“  I  thank  him  fiom  my  heart,”  said  Hele¬ 
na.  “  Pray  tell  him  so.” 

Again  not  a  little  confused  between  the 
flower-garden  and  the  cabin,  Rosa  dipped 
in  with  her  message,  and  dipped  out  again 
with  more  assurances  from  Mr.  Tartar,  and 
stood  wavering  in  a  divided  state  between 
Helena  and  him,  which  proved  that  confu¬ 
sion  is  not  always  necessarily  awkward,  but 
may  sometimes  present  a  very  pleasant  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“And  now,  darling,”  said  Helena,  “we 
will  be  mindful  of  the  caution  that  has  re¬ 
stricted  us  to  this  interview  for  the  present, 
and  will  part.  I  hear  Neville  moving  too. 
Are  YOU  going  back  ?  ” 

“  To  Miss  Twinkleton’s  ?  ”  asked  Rosa. 

“Yes.” 

“  O,  I  could  never  go  there  any  more ;  I 
could  n’t,  indeed,  after  that  dreadful  inter¬ 
view  !  ”  said  Rosa. 

“  Then  where  are  you  going,  pretty  one  ?  ” 

“Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  don’t 
know,”  said  Rosa.  “  I  have  settled  nothing 
at  all  yet,  but  my  guardian  will  take  care  of 
me.  Don’t  be  uneasy,  dear.  I  shall  bt^ 
sure  to  be  somewhere.” 

(It  did  seem  likely.) 

“  And  I  shall  hear  of  my  Rosebud  from 
Mr.  Tartar  ?  ”  inquired  Helena. 

“  Yes,  I  8up[)ose  so ;  from  —  ”  Rosa 
looked  back  again  in  a  flutter,  instead  of 
supplying  the  name.  “But  tell  me  one 
thing  before  we  part,  dearest  Helena.  Tell 
me  that  you  arc  sure,  sure,  sure,  I  could  n’t 
help  it.” 

“  Help  it,  love  ?  ” 

“  Help  making  him  malicious  and  revenge¬ 
ful.  I  couldn’t  hold  any  terms  with  him, 
could  I ?  ” 

“You  know  how  1  love  you,  darling,” 
answered  Helena,  with  indignation ;  “  but 
I  would  sooner  see  you  dead  at  his  wicked 
feet.” 

“  That’s  a  great  comfort  to  me !  And 
you  will  tell  your  poor  brother  so,  won’t  you  V 
And  you  will  give  him  my  remembrance 
and  my  sympathy  ?  And  you  will  ask  him 
not  to  hate  me  ?  ” 

With  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head,  as  i 
that  would  be  quite  a  superfluous  entreaty. 
Helena  lovingly  kissed  her  two  hands  to  hei 
friend,  and  her  friend’s  two  hands  wen 
kissed  to  her,  and  then  she  saw  a  third  hand 
(a  brown  one)  appear  among  the  flowers 
.ind  leaves,  and  help  her  friend  out  ol 
sight. 

The  reflection  that  Mr.  Tartar  produced 
in  the  Admiral’s  Cabin  by  merely  touching 
the  spring  knob  in  a  locker  and  the  handle 
of  a  drawer,  was  a  dazzling  enchanted  re¬ 
past.  Wonderful  macaroons,  glittering  liq¬ 
ueurs,  magically  preserved  tropical  spices, 
and  jellies  of  celestial  tropical  fruits,  dis¬ 
played  themselves  profusely  at  an  instant’s 
notice.  But  Mr.  Tartar  could  not ’make 
time  stand  still ;  and  time,  with  his  hard¬ 
hearted  fleetness,  strode  on  so  fast  that 
Rosa  was  obliged  to  come  down  fixim  the 
Beanstalk  country  to  earth,  and  her  guar¬ 
dian’s  chambers. 

“  And  now,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious,  “  what  is  to  done  next  ?  To  put  the 
same  thought  in  another  form ;  what  is  to  be 
done  with  you  ?  ” 

Rosa  could  only  look  apologetically  sen¬ 
sible  of  being  very  much  in  her  own  way, 
and  in  everybody  else’s.  Some  passing 
idea  of  living,  fireproof,  up  a  good  many 
stairs  in  Furnival’s  Inn  for  the  rest  of  her 
life  was  the  only  thing  in  the  nature  of  a 
plan  that  occurred  to  her. 

“  It  has  come  into  my  thoughts,”  said  Mr. 
Grewgious,  “  that  the  respected  ladv,  Miss 
Twinkleton,  occasionally  repairs  to  London 
in  the  receSs,  with  the  view  of  e.xtending  her 
connection,  and  being  available  for  inter¬ 
views  with  metropolitan  parents,  if  any. 
WTiether,  until  we  have  time  in  which  to 
turn  ourselves  round,  we  might  invite  Miss 
Twinkleton  to  come  and  stay  with  you  for  a 
month  ?  ” 

“  Stay  where,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Whether,”  explained  Mr.  Grewgious, 
“  we  might  tiike  a  fiimished  lodging  in  town 
for  a  month,  and  invite  Miss  Twinkleton 


to  assume  the  charge  of  you  in  it  for  that 
period  ?  ” 

“  And  afterwards '!  ”  hinted  Ro.^a. 

“  And  afterwards,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 

“  we  should  'oe  no  worse  off  than  we  are 
now.” 

“  1  think  that  might  smooth  the  way,” 
assented  Rosa. 

“  Then  let  us,”  said  Mr.  Grewgiou*,  ris¬ 
ing,  “  go  and  look  for  a  furnished  lodging. 
Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  me 
than  the  sweet  presence  of  la-t  evening  for 
all  the  remaining  evenings  of  my  existence ; 
but  these  are  not  fit  surroundings  for  a 
young  lady.  Let  us  set  out  in  quest  of  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  look  for  a  furnished  lodging. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Crisparkle  here,  about 
to  return  home  immi-diately,  will  no  doubt 
kindly  see  Miss  Twinkleton  and  invite  that 
lady  to  co-operate  in  our  plan.” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  willingly  accepting  the 
commission,  took  his  departure  ;  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious  and  his  ward  set  forth  on  their  expe¬ 
dition. 

As  Mr.  Grewgious’s  idea  of  looking  at  a 
furnished  lodging  was  to  get  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  to  a  house  with  a  suitable 
bill  in  the  window,  and  stare  at  it,  and  then 
work  his  way  tortuously  to  the  back  of  the 
bouse  and  stare  at  that ;  and  then  not 
go  in,  but  make  similar  trials  of  another 
house,  with  the  same  result,  their  progress 
was  but  slow.  At  length  he  bethought  him¬ 
self  of  a  widowed  cousin,  divers  times  re¬ 
moved,  of  Mr.  Bazzard’s,  who  had  once  so¬ 
licited  his  influence  in  the  lodger  world,  and 
who  lived  in  Southampton  Street,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square.  This  lady’s  name,  stated  in 
uncompromising  capitals  of  considerable  size 
on  a  brass  door-plate,  and  yet  not  lucidly  as 
to  sex  or  condition,  was  Billickix. 

Personal  faintness  and  an  overpowering 
personal  candor  were  the  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  of  Mrs.  Billickin’s  organization.  She 
came  languishing  out  of  her  own  exclusive 
back  parlor,  with  the  air  of  having  been  ex¬ 
pressly  brought-to  for  the  purpose  from  an 
accumulation  of  several  swoons. 

“  1  hope  I  see  you  well,  sir,”  said  Mrs. 
Billickin,  recognizing  her  visitor  with  a 
bend. 

“  Thank  you,  quite  well.  And  you, 
ma’am  ?  ”  returned  Mr.  Grewgious. 

“  I  am  as  well,”  said  Mrs.  Billickin,  be¬ 
coming  aspirational  with  excess  of  faintness, 
“  as  I  hever  ham.” 

“  My  ward  and  an  elderly  lady,”  said  Mr. 
Grewgious,  “  wish  to  find  a  genteel  lodging 
for  a  month  or  so.  Have  you  any  apart¬ 
ments  available,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Grewgious,”  returned  Mrs.  Billickin, 

I  will  not  deceive  you,  far  from  it.  I  have 
apartments  available.” 

This,  with  the  air  of  adding,  “  Convey  me 
to  the  stake,  if  you  will,  but  while  I  live,  I 
will  be  candid.” 

“  An<l  now,  what  apartments,  ma’am  ?  ” 
isked  Mr.  Grewgious,  cosily.  To  tame  a 
■ertain  severity  apparent  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Billickin. 

“  There  is  this  sitting-room,  —  which  call 
it  what  you  will,  it  is  the  front  parlor,  miss,” 
said  Mrs.  Billickin,  impressing  Rosa  into  the 
conversation  ;  “  the  back  parlor  being  what 
I  cling  to  and  never  part  with  ;  and  there  is 
two  bedrooms  at  the  top  of  the  ’ouse  with 
gas  laid  on.  I  do  not  tell  you  that  your  bed¬ 
room  floors  is  firm,  for  firm  they  are  not. 
The  gas-fitter  himself  allowed  that  to  make 
a  firm  job,  he  must  go  right  under  your  jistes, 
and  it  were  not  worth  the  outlay  as  a  yearly 
tenant  so  to  do.  The  piping  is  carried  above 
your  jistes,  and  it  is  best  that  it  should  be 
made  known  to  you.” 

Mr.  Grewgious  and  Rosa  exchanged  looks 
of  some  dismay,  though  they  ha<l  not  the 
least  idea  what  latent  horrors  this  carriage 
of  the  pii>ing  might  involve.  Mrs.  Billickin 
put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  as  having  eased 
it  of  a  load. 

“  W ell !  The  roof  is  all  right,  no  doubt,” 
said  Mr.  Grewgious  plucking  up  a  little. 

“  Mr.  Grewgious,”  returned  Mrs.  Billickin, 
“  if  I  was  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  to  have  noth¬ 
ink  above  you  is  to  have  a  floor  above  you. 
I  should  put  a  deception  upon  you  which  I 
will  not  do.  No,  sir.  Your  slates  will  rat¬ 
tle  loose  at  that  elewation  in  win<^  weather, 
do  your  utmost,  best  or  worst !  I  defy  you, 
sir,  be  you  what  you  may,  to  keep  your  slates 
tight,  try  how  you  can.”  Here  Mrs.  Bil¬ 
lickin,  having  been  warm  with  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious,  cooled  a  little  not  to  abuse  the  moral 
power  she  held  over  him.  “  Consequent,” 
proceeded  Mrs.  Billickin,  more  mildly,  but 
still  firmly  in  her  incorruptible  candor ; 
“  consequent  it  would  be  worse  than  of  no 
use  for  me  to  trapse  and  travel  up  to  the  top 
of  the  ’ouse  with  you,  and  for  you  to  say, 
‘  Mrs.  BiUickin,  what  stain  do  I  notice  in 
the  ceiling,  for  a  stain  I  do  consider  it  ?  ’ 
and  for  me  to  answer,  ‘  I  do  not  understand 


you,  sir.’  No  sir ;  I  will  not  be  so  under¬ 
hand.  I  ilo  understand  you  before  you  pint 
it  out.  It  is  the  wet,  sir.  It  do  come  in,  and 
it  do  not  come  in.  You  may  lay  dry  there, 
half  your  lifetime,  but  the  time  will  come, 
and  it  is  best  that  you  should  know  it,  when 
a  dripping  sop  would  be  no  name  for  you.” 

Mr.  Grewgious  looked  much  disgraced  by 
being  prefigured  in  this  j  ickle. 

“  Have  you  any  other  apartments, 
ma’am  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Mr.  Grewgious,”  returned  Mrs.  Billickin, 
with  much  solemnity,  “  I  have.  You  ask 
me  have  1,  and  my  of)en  and  my  nonest 
answer  air,  I  have.  Tlie  first  and  second 
floors  is  wacant,  and  sweet  rooms.” 

“  Come,  come  !  There ’s  nothing  against 
them,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  comforting  him¬ 
self. 

“  Mr.  Grewgious,”  replied  Mrs.  Billickin, 
“pardon  me,  there  is  the  stairs.  Unless 
your  mind  is  prepared  for  the  stairs,  it  will 
lead  to  inevitable  disappointment.  Y ou  can¬ 
not,  miss,”  said  Mrs.  Billickin,  addressing 
Rosa,  reproachfully,  “  place  a  first  floor,  and 
far  less  a  second,  on  the  level  footing  of  a 
parlor.  No,  you  cannot  do  it.  Miss,  it  is 
beyond  vour  power,  and  wherefore  try  ?  ” 

Mr®.  Billie  kin  put  it  very  feelingly,  as  if 
Rosa  had  shown  a  headstrong  determination 
to  hold  the  untenable  position. 

“  Can  we  see  these  rooms,  ma’am  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  her  guardian. 

“  Mr.  Grewgious,”  returned  Mrs.  BU- 
lickin,  “you  can.  I  will  not  disguise  it 
from  you,  sir,  you  can.” 

iirs.  Billickin  then  sent  into  her  back  par¬ 
lor  for  her  shawl  (it  being  a  state  fiction 
dating  from  immemorial  antiquity  that  she 
could  never  go  anywhere  without  being 
wrapped  up),  and  hai  ing  been  enrolled  by 
her  attendant,  led  the  way.  She  made  va¬ 
rious  genteel  pauses  on  the  stairs  for  breath, 
and  clutched  at  her  heart  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  as  it'  it  had  very  nearly  got  loose,  and 
she  had  caught  it  in  the  act  of  taking  wing. 

“  And  the  second  floor  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious,  on  finding  the  first  satisfiictoiy. 

“  Mr.  Grewgious,”  replied  Mrs.  Billickin, 
turning  upon  him  with  ceremony,  as  if  the 
time  had  now  come  when  a  distinct  under¬ 
standing  on  a  difficult  point  must  be  arrived 
at,  and  a  solemn  confidence  established, 
“  the  second  floor  is  over  this.” 

“  Can  we  see  that  too.  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  returned  Mrs.  Billickin,  “  it  is 
open  as  the  day.” 

That  also  proving  satisfactory,  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious  retired  into  a  window  with  Rosa  for  a 
few  words  of  consultation,  'and  then,  asking 
for  pen  and  ink,  sketched  out  a  line  or  two 
of  asreement.  In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Bil¬ 
lickin  took  a  .seat,  and  delivered  a  kind  of 
Index  to,  or  Abstract  of,  the  general  ques¬ 
tion. 

“  Five-and-forty  shillings  per  week  by  the 
month  certain  at  the  time  of  year,”  said  Mrs. 
Billickin,  “is  only  rea-onable  to  both  par¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  Bond  Street  nor  yet  St. 
James’s  Palace ;  but  it  is  not  pretended  that 
it  is.  Neither  i-  it  attempted  to  be  denied 
—  for  why  should  it  ?  —  that  the  Arching 
leads  to  a  Mews.  Mewses  must  exist.  Re- 
S{)ccting  att»-ndauce  ;  two  is  kep’  at  liberal 
wages.  Wonls  has  arisen  as  to  tradesmen, 
but  dirty  shoes  on  Iresh  hearth-stoning  was 
attributable,  and  no  wish  for  a  commission 
on  your  orders.  Coals  is  either  by  the  fire, 
or  />er  the  scuttle.”  She  emphasized  the 
jtropositions  as  marking  a  subtle  but  im¬ 
mense  difference.  “  Dogs  is  not  v  iewed 
with  favor.  Besides  litter,  they  gets  stole, 
and  snaring  suspicions  is  apt  to  creep  in,  and 
unpleasautness  takes  place.” 

By  this  time  Mr.  Grewgious  had  his  agree¬ 
ment-lines,  and  his  earnest-money  ready. 
“  1  have  sisined  it  for  the  ladies,  ma’am,”  he 
said,  “  and  you  ’ll  have  the  goodness  to  sign 
it  for  yourself.  Christian  and  Surname,  there, 
if  you  please.” 

“  Mr.  Grewgious,”  said  Mrs.  Billickin  in 
a  new  burst  of  candor,  “  no,  sir !  You  must 
excuse  the  Christian  name. 

Mr.  Grewgious  stared  at  her. 

“  The  door-plate  is  used  as  a  protection,” 
said  Mrs.  Billickin,  “  and  acts  as  such,  and 
go  from  it  I  will  not.” 

Mr.  Grewgious  stared  at  Rosa. 

“  No,  Mr.  Grewgious,  you  must  excuse 
me.  ^  long  as  this  ’ouse  is  known  indefi¬ 
nite  as  Billickin’s,  and  so  long  as  it  is  a 
doubt  with  the  riff-raff  where  Billickin  may 
be  hidin’,  near  the  street  door  or  down  the 
airy,  and  what  his  weight  and  size,  so  long 
I  feel  safe.  But  commit  myself  to  a  solitary 
female  statement,  no.  Miss  !  Nor  would  you 
for  a  moment  wish,”  said  Mrs.  Billickin, 
with  a  strong  sense  of  injuiy,  “  to  take  that 
advantage  of  your  sex,  if  you  was  not 
brought  to  it  by  inconsiderate  example.” 

Rosa  reddening  as  if  she  had  made  some 
most  disgraceful  attempt  to  overreach  the 
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good  lady,  besought  Mr.  Grewgious  to  rest 
content  with  any  signature.  And  acconl- 
ingly  in  a  baronical  way  the  sign-manual 
Billickin  got  appended  to  the  document. 

l>etails  were  then  settled  for  taking  pos¬ 
session  on  the  next  day  but  one,  when  Miss 
Twinkleton  might  be  reasonably  expected, 
and  Rosa  went  back  to  Fumival’s  Inn  on  her 
guardian’s  arm. 

Behold  Mr.  Tartar  walking  up  and  down 
Furnival’s  Inn,  checking  himself  when  he 
saw  them  coming,  and  advancing  towards 
them ! 

“  It  occurred  to  me,”  hinted  Mr.  Tartar, 

“  that  we  might  go  up  the  river,  the  weather 
being  so  delicious  and  the  tide  serving.  I 
have  a  boat  of  my  own  at  the  Temple 
Suurs.” 

“I  have  not  been  up  the  river  for  this 
many  a  day,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  tempted. 

“  I  was  never  up  the  river,”  added  Rasa. 

“  Within  half  an  hour  they  were  setting 
this  matter  right  by  going  up  the  river. 
The  tide  was  running  with  them,  the  after¬ 
noon  was  charming.  Mr.  Tartar’s  boat  was 
perfect.  Mr.  Tartar  and  Lobley  (Mr.  Tar¬ 
tar’s  man)  pulled  a  pair  of  oars.  Mr.  Tar¬ 
tar  had  a  yacht,  it  seemed,  lying  somewhere 
down  by'  Greenhithe;  and  Mr.  Tartar’s 
man  had  charge  of  this  yacht,  and  was  de¬ 
tached  upon  his  present  service.  He  was  a 
jolly  favored  man,  with  tawny  hair  and 
whiskers,  and  a  big  red  face.  He  was  the 
dead  image  of  the  sun  in  old  woodcuts,  his 
hair  and  whiskers  answering  for  rays  all 
round  him.  Resplendent  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  he  was  a  shining  sight,  with  a  man-of- 
war’s  man’s  shirt  on  —  or  off,  according  to 
opinion  —  and  his  arms  and  breast  tattoo’d 
all  sorts  of  patterns.  Lobley  seemed  to 
take  it  easily,  and  so  did  Mr.  Tartar ;  yet 
their  oars  bent  as  they  pulled,  and  the  boat 
bounded  under  them.  Mr.  Tartar  talked  as 
if  he  were  doing  nothing,  to  Rosa,  who  was 
really  doing  nothing,  and  to  Mr.  Grewgious 
who  was  doing  this  much  that  he  steered 
all  wrong;  but  what  did  that  matter  when 
a  turn  of  Mr.  Tartar’s  skilful  wrist,  or  a 
mere  grin  of  Mr.  Lobley’s  over  the  bow,  put 
all  to  rights !  The  tide  bore  them  on  in 
the  gayest  and  most  sparkling  manner,  un¬ 
til  they  stopped  to  dine  in  some  everlasting¬ 
ly  green  gaJxien,  needing  no  matteiM)f-fact 
identification  here,  and  then  the  tide  oblig¬ 
ingly  turned,  —  being  devoted  to  that  party 
alone  for  that  day ;  and  as  they  floated 
idly  among  some  osier  beds,  Rosa  tried 
what  she  could  do  in  the  rowing  way,  and 
came .  off  splendidly,  being  muen  assisted ; 
and  Mr.  Grewgious  tried  what  he  could  do, 
and  came  off  on  his  back,  doubled  up  with 
an  oar  under  his  chin,  beipig  not  assisted 
at  all.  Then  there  was  an  interval  of  rest 
under  boughs  (such  rest !)  what  time  Mr. 
Lobley  mopped,  and  arranging  cushions, 
stretchers,  and  the  like,  danced  the  tight 
rope  the  whole  length  of  the  boat  like  a 
man  to  whom  shoes  were  a  superstition 
and  stockings  slavery ;  and  then  came  the 
sweet  return  among  delicious  odors  of  limes 
in  bloom,  and  musical  ripplings;  and  all 
too  soon  the  great  black  city  cast  its  shadow 
on  the  waters,  and  its  dark  bridges  spanned 
them  as  death  spans  life,  and  the  everlast¬ 
ingly  green  garden  seemed  to  be  left  for 
everlasting,  unregainable  and  far  away. 

“  Cannot  people  get  through  life  without 
gritty  stages,  I  wonder !  ”  Rosa  thought 
next  day,  when  the  town  was  very  gritty 
again,  and  everv'tbing  had  a  strange  and  an 
uncomfortable  appearance  of  seeming  to 
wait  for  something  that  would  n't  come  ? 
No.  She  began  to  think  that  now  the  Clois- 
terham  school  days  had  glided  past  and 
gone,  the  gritty  stages  would  begin  to  set  in 
at  intervals  and  make  themselves  wearily 
known  1 

Yet  what  did  Rosa  expect  ?  Did  she  ex¬ 
pect  Miss  Twinkleton?  Miss  Twinkleton 
duly  came.  Forth  from  her  back  parlor  is¬ 
sued  the  Billickin  to  receive  Miss  Twinkle¬ 
ton,  and  War  was  ii  the  Billickin’s  eye 
from  that  fell  moment. 

Miss  Twinkleton  brought  a  quantity  of 
luggage  with  her,  having  all  Rosa’s  as  well 
aslher  own.  The  Billickin  took  it  ill  that 
Miss  Twinkleton’s  mind,  being  sorely  dis¬ 
turbed  by  this  luggage,  failed  to  take  in  her 
personal’identity  with  that  clearness  of  per¬ 
ception  which  was  due  to  its  demands. 
Stateliness  mounted  her  gloomy  throne 
upon  the  Billickin’s  brow  in  con8ec|uence. 
And  when  Miss  Twinkleton,  in  agitation, 
taking  stock  of  her  trunks  and  packages, 
of  which  she  had  seventeen,  particularly 
counted  in  the  Billickin  herself  as  number 
eleven,  the  B.  found  it  necessary  to  repu¬ 
diate. 

“  Things  cannot  too  soon  be  put  upon  the 
footing,”  said  she,  with  a  candor  so  demon¬ 
strative  as  to  be  almost  obtrusive,  “that  the 
person  of  the  'ouse  is  not  a  box  nor  yet  a 


bundle,  nor  a  carpet-bag.  No,  I  am  ’ily 
obleeged  to  you.  Miss  Twinkleton,  nor  yet 
a  beggar.” 

This  last  disclaimer  had  reference  to 
Miss  Twinkleton’s  distractedly  pressing 
two  and  sixpence  on  her  instead  of  the 
cabman. 

Thus  cast  off.  Miss  Twinkleton  wildly  in¬ 
quired,  “which  gentleman  ”  was  to  be  paid  ? 
There  lieing  two  gentlemen  in  that  position 
(Miss  Twinkleton  having  arrived  with  two 
cabs),  each  gentleman,  on  his  being  paid, 
held  forth  his  two  and  sixpence  on  the  flat 
of  his  open  hand,  and  with  a  speechless 
stare  and  a  dropped  jaw  di^layed  his  wrong 
to  heaven  and  earth.  Terrified  by  this 
alarming  spectacle.  Miss  Twinkleton  placed 
another  shilling  in  each  hand,  at  the  same 
time  appealing  to  the  law  in  flurried  accents 
and  recounting  her  luggage,  this  time  with 
the  two  gentlemen  in,  who  caused  the  total 
to  come  out  complicated.  Meanwhile  the 
two  gentlemen,  each  looking  very  hard  at 
the  last  shilling  grumblingly,  as  if  it  might 
become  eighteenpence  if  he  kept  his  eyes  on 
it,  descended  the  doorsteps,  ascended  their 
carriages,  and  drove  away,  leaving  Miss 
Twinkleton  on  a  bonnet-box  in  tears. 

The  Billickin  beheld  this  manifestation 
of  weakness  without  sympathy,  and  gave 
directions  for  “  a  young  man  to  be  got  in  ” 
to  wrestle  with  the  luggage.  When  that 
gladiator  had  disappeared  from  the  arena, 
peace  ensued,  and  the  new  lodgers  dined. 

But  the  Billickin  had  somehow  come  to 
the  knowledge  that  Miss  Twinkleton  kept 
a  school.  The  leap  from  that  knowledge  to 
the  inference  that  Miss  Twinkleton  set  her¬ 
self  to  teach  her  something  was  easy.  “  But 
you  don’t  do  it,”  soliloquized  the  Billickin ; 
“/  am  not  your  pupil,  whatever  she,”  mean¬ 
ing  Rosa,  “  may  be,  poor  thing !  ” 

Miss  Twinkleton,  on  the  other  hand,  hav¬ 
ing  changed  her  dress  and  recovered  her 
spirits,  was  animated  by  a  bland  desire  to 
improve  the  occasion  in  all  ways,  and  to  be 
as  serene  a  model  as  possible.  In  a  happy 
compromise  between  her  two  states  of  ex¬ 
istence  she  had  already  become,  with  Iut 
work-basket  before  her,  the  equably  viva¬ 
cious  companion  with  a  slight  judicious  fla¬ 
voring  of  information  when  the  Billickin 
announced  herself. 

“  I  will  not  hide  from  you,  ladies,”  said 
the  B.,  enveloped  in  the  shawl  of  state,  “  tor 
it  is  not  my  character  to  hide,  neither  my 
motives,  nor  my  actions,  that  I  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  to  look  in  upon  you  to  express  a  ’ope 
that  vour  dinner  was  to  your  liking.  Though 
not  trofessed  but  Plain,  still  lier  wages 
should  be  a  sufficient  object  to  her  to  stimu- 
lare  to  soar  above  mere  roast  and  biled.” 

“  We  dined  very  well  indeed,”  said  Rosa, 
“  thank  you.” 

“Accustomed,”  said  Miss  Twinkleton, 
with  a  gracious  air  which  to  the  jealous  ears 
of  the  Billickin  seemed  to  add  my  “  my  good 
woman,”  —  “  Accustomed  to  a  liberal,  nu¬ 
tritious,  yet  plain  and  salutary  diet,  we 
have  found  no  reason  to  bemoan  our  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  ancient  city  and  the  method¬ 
ical  household  in  which  the  (]uiet  routine  of 
our  lot  has  been  hitherto  cast.” 

“I  did  think  it  well  to  mention  to  my 
cook,”  observed  the  Billickin,  with  a  gush 
of  candor,  “which  I  ’ope  you  will  agree 
with.  Miss  Twinkleton,  was  a  right  precau¬ 
tion,  that  the  young  lady  being  used  to  what 
we  should  consider  here  but  poor  diet,  had 
better  be  brought  forward  by  degrees.  For, 
a  rush  from  scanty  feeding  to  generous  feed¬ 
ing,  and  from  what  you  may  call  messing 
to  what  you  ma^  call  method,  do  require  a 
power  of  constitution,  which  is  not  often 
found  in  youth,  particularly  when  under¬ 
mined  by  boarding-school?” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Billickin  now 
openly  pitted  herself  again.st  Miss  Twinkle¬ 
ton,  as  one  whom  she  had  fully  ascertained 
to  be  her  natural  enemy. 

“  Your  remarks,”  returned  Miss  Twinkle¬ 
ton,  from  a  remote  moral  eminence,  “are 
well  meant,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  you  will 
permit  me  to  observe  that  they  develop  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  subject  which  can 
only  be  imputed  to  your  extreme  want 
of  accurate  information.” 

“  My  information,”  retorted  the  Billic¬ 
kin,  throwing  in  an  extra  syllable  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis  at  once  polite  and  pain¬ 
ful  :  “  My  information.  Miss  Twinkleton, 
were  my  own  experience,  which  I  believe  is 
usually  considered  to  be  good  guidance. 
But  whether  so  or  not,  I  was  put  in  youth 
to  a  very  genteel  boarding-school,  the  mis¬ 
tress  being  no  less  a  lady  than  yourself,  of 
about  your  own  age  or  it  may  be  some 
years  younger,  and  a  poorness  of  blood 
flowed  from  the  table  which  has  run  through 
my  life.” 

“Very  likely,”  said  Miss  Twinkleton, 
still  ftx>m  her  distant  eminence ;  “  and  very 


much  to  be  deplored.  Rosa,  ray  dear,  how 
are  you  getting  on  with  your  work  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Twinkleton,”  resumed  the  Billic¬ 
kin,  in  a  courtly  manner,  “  before  retiring 
on  the  Int,  as  a  lady  should,  1  wish  to  ask 
of  yourself  as  a  lady,  whether  I  am  to  con¬ 
sider  that  my  words  is  doubted  ?  ” 

“I  am  not  aware  on  what  ground  you 
cherish  such  a  supposition.”  began  Miss 
Twinkleton,  when  the  Billickin  neatly 
stopped  her. 

“  Do  not,  if  you  please,  put  suppositions 
betwixt  my  lips,  where  none  such  have 
been  imported  by  myself.  Your  flow  of 
words  is  great.  Miss  Twinkleton,  and  no 
doubt  is  expected  from  you  by  your  pupils, 
and  no  doubt  is  considered  worth  the 
money.  Xo  doubt,  I  am  sure.  But  not 

Kaying  for  flows  of  words  and  not  asking  to 
e  favored  with  them  here,  I  wish  to  repeat 
my  question.” 

“  If  you  refer  to  the  poverty  of  your  cir¬ 
culation,”  began  Miss  Twinkleton,  when 
again  the  Billickin  neatly  stopjwd  her. 

“  I  have  used  no  such  expressions.” 

“  If  you  refer  then  to  the  poorness  ol‘  your 
blood.” 

“  Brought  upon  me,”  stipulated  the  Bil¬ 
lickin,  expressly,  “  at  a  boanling-school.” 

“  Then,”  resumed  Miss  Twinkleton,  “  all 
I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  bound  to  believe  on 
your  asseveration  that  it  is  very  j)oor  indeed. 

I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  if  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumstance  influences  your  conver¬ 
sation,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  and  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  your  blood  were 
richer.  Rosa,  my  dear,  how  are  you  get¬ 
ting  on  with  vour  work  ?  ” 

“  Hem  !  Before  retiring.  Miss,”  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Billickin  to  Rosa,  loftily  can¬ 
celling  Miss  Twinkleton,  “  I  should  wish  it 
to  be  understood  between  yourself  and  me 
that  my  transactions  in  future  is  with  vou 
alone.  I  know  no  elderly  lady  here.  Miss, 
none  older  than  yourself.” 

“  A  highly  desirable  arrangement,  Rosa, 
my  dear,”  observed  Miss  Twinkleton. 

“  It  is  not.  Miss,”  said  the  Billickin,  with 
a  sarcastic  smile.  “  that  I  possess  the  Mill  I 
have  heard  of,  in  which  old  single  ladies 
could  be  ground  up  young  (what  a  gift  it 
would  be  to  some  of  usl)  but  that  I  limit 
myself  to  you  totally.” 

“  When  I  have  any  desire  to  communi¬ 
cate  a  request  to  the  person  of  the  house, 
Rosa,  mj'  aear,”  ob8*“rved  Miss  Twinkleton, 
with  majestic  cheerfulness,  “  1  will  make  it 
known  to  yon,  and  you  will  kindlj' under¬ 
take,  1  am  sure*,  that  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
proper  quarter.” 

“  Good  evening.  Miss,”  said  the  Billickin, 
at  once  affectionately  and  di.-tantly.  “Be¬ 
ing  alone  in  my  eyes,  I  wl^h  you  good 
evening  with  best  wishes,  and  do  not  find 
myself  drove,  I  am  tndy  ’appy  to  say,  into 
expressing  my  contempt  for  any  indiwidual, 
unfortunately  for  yourself,  belonging  to 
you.” 

The  Billickin  gracefully  withdrew  with 
this  parting  speech,  and  from  that  time 
Rosa  occupied  the  restless  position  of 
shuttlecock  between  these  two  battledoors. 
Nothing  could  be  done  without  a  smart 
match  being  played  out.  Thus,  on  the 
daily-arising  question  of  dinner.  Miss 
Twinkleton  would  say,  the  thiee  being 
present  together:  — 

“  Perhaps,  my  love,  you  will  consult  with 
the  person  of  the  house  whether  she  can 
procure  us  a  lamb’s  fry ;  or,  failing  that,  a 
roast  fowl.” 

On  which  the  Billickin  would  retort 
(Rosa  not  having  spoken  a  %vord),  “  If  you 
was  better  accustomed  to  butcher’s  meat. 
Miss,  you  would  not  entertain  the  idea  of  a 
lamb’s  fry.  Firstly,  because  lambs  has 
long  been  sheep,  and  .secondly,  because 
there  is  such  things  as  killing-dap^s,  and 
there  is  not.  As  to  roast  fowls.  Miss,  why 
you  must  be  quite  surfeited  with  roast 
fowls,  letting  alone  your  buying,  when  you 
market  for  yourself,  the  agedest  of  poultry 
with  the  scaliest  of  legs,  quite  as  if  you  was 
accustomed  to  picking  ’em  out  for  cheapness. 
Try  a  little  inwention.  Miss.  Use  yourself 
to  ’ousekeeping  a  bit.  Come  now,  think  of 
somethink  else.” 

To  this  encouragement,  offered  with  the 
indulgent  toleration  of  a  wise  and  liberal 
expert.  Miss  Twinkleton  would  rejoin,  red¬ 
dening  :  — 

“  Or,  my  dear,  you  might  propose  to  the 
person  of  the  house  a  duck.” 

“  Well,  Miss  1  ”  the  Billickin  would  ex¬ 
claim  (still  no  word  bein"  spoken  by  Rosa), 
“  you  do  surprise  me  when  you  speak  of 
ducks  1  Not  to  mention  that  they  ’re  get¬ 
ting  out  of  season  and  very  dear,  it  really 
strikes  to  my  heart  to  see  you  have  a  duck, 
for  the  breast,  which  is  the  only  delicate 
cuts  in  a  duck,  always  goes  in  a  direction 
which  I  cannot  imagine  where,  and  your 
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own  plate  comes  down  so  miserably  skin- 
and-lwny !  Try  again.  Miss.  Think  more 
of  yourself  and  less  of  others.  A  dish  of 
sweetbread  snow,  or  a  bit  of  mutton.  Some¬ 
think  at  whieh  you  can  get  your  equal 
chance.” 


THE  FISHERMEN. 

(Sek  Exukaving  on  Pack  564.) 

Al/^E  ride  on  the  back  of  the  wave, 

T  T  We  dip  in  the  trough  of  the  sea ; 
Our  boat  is  stout  and  our  hearts  are  brave. 
As  fishermen’s  hearts  should  be. 

For  winds  may  be  fierce  and  strong, 
And  the  waves  may  do  us  wrong. 
And  those  may  weep  erelong 
Who  wait  tor  us  tnree. 

We  laugh  when  the  winds  are  fair, 

And  the  nets  drag  heavily 
With  the  weight  of  fish,  and  there  is  no  care 
For  my  fisl^er-boys  and  me. 

But  the  winds  may  rage  and  roar. 
And  the  surf  beat  on  the  shore, 

And  those  wait  evermore 
Who  wait  for  us  three. 

’T  is  toil  and  danger  and  strife ; 

Yet  we  love  the  greedy  sea 
Tliat  gives  us  bread  for  a  wagered  life. 
Bread  for  my  lads  and  me. 

But  the  waves  in  anger  churn. 

And  the  winds  seem  cruel  and  stern. 
To  those  who  wait  and  yearn 
To  welcome  us  tlut:e. 

AVe  laugh  when  the  wind  is  light ; 

But  my  heart  is  heavy  in  me 
Sometimes  when  1  think  of  my  lads  at  night. 
And  the  pt'rils  of  the  sea. 

For  winds  may  be  fierce  and  strong. 
And  the  waves  may  do  us  wrong. 
And  those  may  weep  erelong 
Who  wait  for  us  three. 


AN  ENGAGED  MAN. 

IN  TWELVE  CIIAPTEKS.  —  CHAPTER  IV. 

II OGER  read  his  newspapers,  hardly  with 
y  his  usual  care :  a  strange  volatility  af¬ 
fected  his  mind  ;  he  could  not  fix  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  his  thoughts  were  forever  winging 
away  from  the  Acroiiolis  to  Maida  Vale. 
He  took  his  usual  afternoon  stroll  down 
Piccadilly,  .nnd  entered  the  Park.  Leaning 
over  the  railing  of  the  Row,  sucking  the  sil¬ 
ver  knob  of  his  bamlioo  cane,  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  was  half  contemplative,  halt 
vacuous,  he  again  met  Pettigrew.  The 
friends  renewed  converse. 

“  You  must  dine  with  me,  Bogcr.  We 
must  have  champagne.  It  does  n’t  agree 
with  me  ever,  .but  the  occasion  demands  it. 
We  must  drink  her  health.  I  must  wish 
you  joy.  I  ’ill  an  old  fellow  now,  but  it 
sha’n’t  be  said  that  'i'om  Pettigrew  was  a 
man  who  failed  to  back  his  friend,  or  to 
stand  by  him,  or  to  do  the  right  thing  under 
the  circumstances.  Tlie  dinner  shall  be  a 
good  one.  God  bless  you,  Boger ;  I  ’ll  see 
you  through  this  business.” 

Boger  felt  that  this  was  kindly  and  well 
said  of  Pettigrew.  He  murmured  gratitude. 
He  had  known  all  along  that  Pettigrew 
would  assert  himself  —  would  he  himself,  in 
fact  —  when  it  came  to  the  iioint.  He  was 
like  an  old  wine,  that  needed  a  little  humor¬ 
ing,  to  be  left  by  itself  in  a  pleasant  tem|)er- 
ature  with  the  cork  drawn,  in  order  that  its 
merits  might  be  manifested  and  have  due 
justice  rendered  them. 

“  I ’ve  been  thinking  over  what  you  told 
me,  Boger.  You  ’re  a  bold  man,  as  I  said, 
and  you  ’re  making  a  sacrifice,  —  you  ’re 
risking  a  good  deal.” 

“  Marriage  is  always  a  sacrifice  in  some 
sort,  —  always  a  risk,”  said  Boger  with  a 
kind  of  selfish  sententiousness.  It  was  no¬ 
ticeable  that  as  Pettigrew’s  sentiments 
warmed  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  Boger’s 
cooled;  so  th.'it  altogether,  between  them, 
an  equable  atmosphere  of  sageness,  not  to 
say  cynicism,  was  still  maintained. 

“  It ’s  a  speculation,  no  doubt,”  said  Pet¬ 
tigrew  ;  “  it ’s  a  serious  investment  of  capi¬ 
tal.  I  can  only  hope  you  ’ll  get  an  excel¬ 
lent  dividend  out  of  it,  —  that  it  will  return 
you  a  handsome  annuity  of  happiness.” 

“  I ’m  reasonable,  Pettigrew.  My  expec¬ 
tations  are  not  extravagantly  pitched.” 

“  Still  the  thing ’s  creditable  to  your  spirit 
of  enterprise,  Boger.  I  respect  your  cour¬ 
age.  I  own  I  couldn’t  do  it  myself, — I 
have  n’t  the  pluck ;  but  then,”  —  this  was 
said  rather  with  a  relapse  into  gloominess,  — 
“  I  never  was  venturesome.  I ’ve  nothing 
of  the  gambler  about  me.  I  always  shrunk 
from  the  mildest  kind  of  punting.  I  could 
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never  bring  myself  to  stake  even  a  crown  at 
the  tables.” 

“  1  really  think,  you  know,  that  the  odds 
are  rather  in  my  favor.” 

«  Well,  that ’s  as  it  may  be.”  Then,  af¬ 
ter  a  pause  Pettigrew  asked,  “  You ’ve  told 
Mrs.  Rottlewell  ?  ” 

Borer's  face  clouded.  Why  this  allusion 
to  Mrs.  Kettlewell  ?  He  was  tempted  to 
exclaim  abruptly,  “  Bother  Mrs.  Kettle¬ 
bell  !  ”  However,  he  contented  himself 
with  saying  simply,  “No,  not  yet;  but  I 
shall  do  so,  of  course,  when  the  proper  time 
aiTives.” 

“  She  knows  nothing  ?  She  has  no  sus¬ 
picions  ?  ” 

“I  think  not.” 

“  Then,  take  my  advice,  Boger ;  don’t  tell 


her.’ 


You  don’t  suppose  that  I ’m  afraid  of 


her  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  Boger,  mark  my  words :  every 
man  of  your  years  is  always  more  or  less 
afraid  of  his  housekeeper.” 

“  It ’s  absurd,  Pettigrew,  —  re®lly  absurd. 
What  can  it  matter  to  her  ?  She  won’t  like 
it,  I  dare  say.” 

“  She  won’t,  certainly.” 

“  But  she  can’t  prevent  it.  Surely  I ’m 
a  free  agent ;  I ’m  at  liberty  to  please  my¬ 


self!” 

“  Take  my  advice ;  get  married  first,  and 
tell  her  of  it  afterwards.” 

“  What  I  marry  on  the  sly, —  like  a  school¬ 
boy  ?”  ' 

“  Yes ;  do  anything,  —  holt,  if  need  be,  — 
but  don’t  tell  her.” 

“  Absurd !  ” 


“  She ’s  a  dangerous  woman.  Don’t  trifle 
with  Mrs.  Kettlewell.” 

“  Quite  absurd  1  ” 

“  You  ’ll  see  1  ” 


CHAPTEU  V. 

Mrs.  Kettlewell’s  house  in  Sackbut  Place, 
Mayfair,  was  small,  and  dark,  and  close. 
Its  only  recommendation  was  its  situation. 
It  was  near  everything  that,  from  a  genteel 
and  fasliionable  point  of  view,  was  to  be 
desired ;  but  it  was  bordered  on  all  sides 
by  mews,  and  smelt  accordingly.  But  then 
these  were  occupied,  not  by  common  cattle 
and  vehicles,  but  by  the  horses  and  car¬ 
riages  of  the  aristocracy.  No  doubt  that 
made  a  difference. 

Mr.  Boger  occupied  the  first  door.  His 
apartments  consisted  of  a  sitting-room,  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  dressing-closet.  He  was  at 
home  generally  but  to  sleep  at  night  and  to 
breakfast  in  the  morning.  The  rest  of  the 
day  he  passed  at  the  Acropolis  and  in  so¬ 
ciety,  returning  to  Sackbut  Place  only  occa¬ 
sionally  to  repair  or  renovate  his  costume. 
A  faithful  attendant  came  every  morning 
to  shave  him  and  to  dress  his  hair.  He  was 
proud  of  his  hair,  and  with  some  reason :  it 
was  his  own,  and  was  abundant.  It  was  the 
physical  gift  that  had  the  most  resolutely 
withstood  the  attacks  of  time.  It  was  the 
Old  Guard,  indeed,  of  the  army  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  attractions.  I  scorn  to  pun  upon  the 
word  dye ;  it  may  be  that  the  juvenile  hue 
of  his  locks  owed  something  to  cunningly 
prepared  wa.«hes  and  lotions,  but  otherwise 
his  hair  had  certainly  not  surrendered.  It 
was  the  envy  and  the  marvel  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  who  had  long  since  become,  to  a 
man,  bald,  gray,  or  bewigged.  But  Bertie’s 
curls  could  boast  a  youthf  ul  luxuriance ;  the 
tongs  gave  them  curve  and  crispness,  and 
the  pomatum-pot,  discreetly  resorted  to, 
afforded  them  gloss.  If  he  could  only  have 
been  as  young  all  over  as  his  hair  looked  1 
But  he  was  n’t.  Age  had  unsymmetrically 
extended  his  contour ;  there  was  a  creased 
convexity  about  his  waistcoat ;  his  legs  had 
bulged  at  the  knee,  and  moved  beneath  the 
weight  of  his  body  unreadily  and  crazily. 
His  closely  reaped  cheeks  had  joined  part¬ 
nership  with  his  neck  —  a  large  amount  of 
fat  and  flesh  ’•epresenting  tlie  capital  of  the 
firm  —  and  his  faded  glassy  eyes  were  bor¬ 
dered  by  a  rich  aralmsque  setting  of  wrin¬ 
kles.  He  could  still  boast,  however,  a 
florid  rubescent  complexion,  and  with  his 
small,  well-shaped  features,  their  plump  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  ample  retinue  of  chins,  had 
the  aspect  of  a  veteran  Cherub,  or  a  Cupid 
(Love  is  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  looking  at 
his  years),  retired  from  business  on  a  com¬ 
fortable  pension. 

His  life  had  not  been  harmful  or  blame¬ 
worthy,  perhaps,  except  inasmuch  as  it  had 
been  absolutely  idle  and  useless.  He  had 
never  done  a  stroke  of  work,  or  earned  a 
single  sixpence,  in  the  wh<fle  course  of  his 
existence.  On  his  coming  of  age,  he  had 
inherited  a  considerable  income,  which  he 
had  devoted  scrupulously  to  his  own  gratifi¬ 
cation.  He  had  preferred  to  expend  it  upon 


enjoyment,  rather  than  to  augment  it  by  la¬ 
bor.  He  had  never  been  in  debt,  and  from 
his  own  point  of  view  had  never  been  ex¬ 
travagant.  He  had  only  benefited  his  fel¬ 
low  creatures  in  that  he  had  never  hoarded 
his  means.  If  the  disbursement  of  his  an¬ 
nuity  could  do  them  good,  —  well,  he  had 
always  punctually  disbursed  it,  but  invari¬ 
ably  upon  himself,  as  a  bachelor  addicted 
to  social  pleasures,  and  with  some  preten¬ 
sion,  to  be  accounted  a  man  of  fashion. 
Dress,  dinners,  sunshine,  snuff,  —  on  these 
had  been  his  main  outlay,  —  such  had  been 
the  programme  of  his  being.  It  did  not 
seem  a  very  exemplan'  one,  viewed  from 
the  height  of  years.  Ilis  past  life  of  ex¬ 
hausted  pleasures  was  but  as  a  dust-heap,  — 
a  pile  of  empty  and  broken  bottles  —  quite 
valueless ;  and  as  an  object  of  contempla¬ 
tion,  unattractive,  depressing.  His  future 
was  to  be  different,  however.  It  was  to  be 
shariid,  adorned,  redeemed  from  reproach, 
by  Julia  Lupus. 

His  indolence  and  selfishness  apart,  he 
was  not  unamiable.  He  was  indeed  polite, 
kind-hearted,  humane,  and  liberally  dis- 
j)osed.  But  he  was  by  natme  very  timor¬ 
ous.  To  this  fact  was  to  be  attributed 
much  of  tlie  inactivity  and  egotism  that  had 
characterized  his  life.  He  shrank  from 
trouble  —  from  participation  in  the  labor* 
of  his  fellows  —  and  gradually  came  to  cen¬ 
tre,  more  and  more,  his  cares  and  thoughts 
in  himself,  out  of  mere  lack  of  courage  to 
make  effort  and  to  endure.  “  I  must  keep 
out  of  it,”  was  his  first  notion,  when  he  per¬ 
ceived  anv  stir  or  action  going  on  in  the 
world.  Inhere  are  men  who  cannot  be  re¬ 
strained  from  leaping  into  the  arena,  no 
matter  what  conflict  may  be  raging  in  it,  — 
how  little  it  may  concern  them,  or  how 
great  may  be  the  odds  against  them.  They 
must  be  doing,  in  any  case.  Boger  was  not 
of  these ;  he  was  es*entially  a  non-combat¬ 
ant.  Let  the  din  of  arms  be  never  so  dis¬ 
tant,  it  was  always  his  first  impulse  to  run 
away ;  his  second,  to  lock  himself  in  the 
cellar.  So  he  had  ])assed  his  days;  not 
wholly  without  self-reproaches,  or  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  that  philosophy  of  fear  which  he 
had  permitted  to  govern  him  —  which  sways, 
indeed,  more  amongst  us  than  we  could 
readily  reckon,  or  would  care  to  allow  — 
had  its  disadvantages.  Still,  he  had  been 
true  to  his  crimed,  —  had  avoided  responsi¬ 
bility  as  a  worker,  as  a  husband  and  head  of 
a  household.  Now  in  these  later  times  there 
had  gleamed  witliin  him  a  sort  of  brief  In¬ 
dian  summer  of  youthful  ardor,  and  inclina¬ 
tion  to  be  venturesome.  Doubtfully,  even 
painfully,  he  had  wooed  .Julia  Lupus,  and  it 
was  generally  agreed,  had  won  her. 

Let  it  be  further  added,  in  palliation  of 
Boger’s  selfish  economy  of  life,  that  he  was 
absolutely  without  what  are  known  as  “  be¬ 
longings.”  He  was  alone  in  the  world,  — 
the  last  of  the  Bogers.  No  poor  relation 
had  claims  upon  him  ;  no  distant  connection 
could  feel  aggrieved  by  Boger’s  system  of  ex¬ 
penditure.  If  ever  man  was  entitled  to  pay 
away  his  money  exactly  as  he  chose,  Boger 
was  certainly  so  entitled. 

In  regard  to  his  engagement,  he  was  him¬ 
self  surprised  at  it,  as  much  as  any  one. 
He  was  puzzled,  sometimes,  at  the  courage 
he  must  have  exhibited  in  effecting  it.  How 
could  he  have  acquired  such  fortitude  ? 
Was  it  due  to  the  hospitalities  of  Maida 
Vale,  strangely  nerving  his  heart  and  brain  ? 
He  could  not  say.  The  thing  was  done,  at 
any  rate, — he  was  an  engaged  man.  Still, 
he  felt  that  the  old  proverb  about  the  first 
step  was  not  unimpeachable.  He  had  other 
steps  to  take  which  would  cost  him  a  good 
deal,  —  quite  as  much,  even.  He  surveyed 
with  trepidation  the  work  before  him ;  to 
his  outburst  of  comrj^e  had  succeeded  seri¬ 
ous  apprehensions.  There  was  Mrs.  Kettle¬ 
well  I 

Pettigrew  had  been  curiously  persistent 
in  regard  to  Mrs.  Kettlewell,  and  Pettigrew 
was  a  person  of  sense  and  e^^rience.  Men 
relied  upon  his  judgment.  However  strong- 
W  he  himself  had  spoken  on  the  subject, 
Boger  felt  moved  by  what  Pettigrew  had 
said  as  to  Mrs.  Kettlewell. 

“  Not  tell  her  ?  ”  mused  Boger,  “  it  would 
be  ridiculous,  —  it  would  be  mean.  I  must 
tell  her,  of  course.  It  will  be  bad  news  for 
her ;  she  will  think  it  so,  no  doubt.  Still, 
she  must  be  told.  She  won’t  like  losing  a 
lodger  who  has  been  with  her  now  for  a 
great  many  years ;  it  will  be  a  loss  to  her 
to  have  these  rooms  empty,  —  it  will  make 
a  considerable  difference  in  her  income. 
But  she  will  soon  let  them  again  ;  rooms  in 
such  an  excellent  situation  are  seldom  long 
unlet.  A  new  tenant  will  seem  strange, 
perhaps  even  distasteful,  to  her  at  first.  He 
may  give  much  more  trouble  than  I  do. 
One  of  those  rackety  young  men,  who 
abound  so  in  the  present  day,  would  be  very 


bad  for  her,  and  for  the  house.  He  may  be  | 
less  considerate,  —  less  eligible  in  every  | 
way,  —  though  I  say  it,  than  I  am.  Still,  j 
she  would  soon  get  used  to  him;  people 
soon  get  used  to  things.  It  won’t  be  half  so 
bad  for  her  as  she  ’ll  think  it  at  first.  And, 
of  course,  I  should  n’t  think  of  dealing  un¬ 
handsomely  with  her  in  the  matter ;  she  ! 
has  always  been  so  attentive,  has  taken  so 
much  trouble  to  care  for  and  please  me, 
that  on  my  leaving  I  shall  certainly  remem¬ 
ber  her.  The  occasion  demands  that  she 
should  receive  a  little  present  at  my  hands. 

I  don’t  mind  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  1 
am  prepared  to  draw  her  a  check  for  really 
a  handsome  amount,  as  a  mark  of  my  es¬ 
teem  and  gratitude,  in  fact.  And  I  should 
make  a  point  of  calling  upon  her  afterwards, 
from  time  to  time,  to  see  how  she ’s  getting 
on ;  she  ’ll  find  me  by  no  means  forgetful  of 
her  services.” 

Still,  Mr.  Boger  was  not  easy  in  his  mind. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  the  task  of  announc¬ 
ing  and  explaining  to  Mrs.  Kettlewell  his 
intended  marriage  had  its  difficulties  and 
embarrassment.  He  kept  on  arranging  the 
terms  in  which  he  should  state  his  news,  and 
then  pictured  to  himself  the  expression  of 
her  face,  and  the  gestures  she  would  employ 
thereujKtn.  In  his  fancy,  he  determined 
exactly  the  ejaculations  and  phrases  she 
would  resort  to.  Altogether,  the  result 
of  this  imaginative  effort  was  not  pleas¬ 
ant. 

“  ‘  A  dangerous  woman,’  —  that  was  how 
Pettigrew  described  her:  a  strong  way  of 
putting  the  case,  —  too  strong,  perhaps.  She 
might  make  herself  disagreeable ;  lose  her 
temper  a  little ;  but  not  more  than  that.  I 
should  think.  Still,  that  would  be  enough. 
But,  for  ‘  dangerous  * ;  why,  what  could  she 
do  ?  Nothing,  of  course.  It ’s  monstrous  to 
suppose  there ’s  any  real  difficulty  or  danger 
in  the  matter.” 

Mr.  Boger  shivered,  however,  as  he  wished 
his  communication  to  ^Irs.  Kettlewell  niade, 
and  all  well.  He  did  not  think  of  adopting 
Pettigrew’s  counsel,  and  of  “  bolting  ”;  still, 
he  wished  himself  clear  of  Sackbut  Place. 
He  lost  some  days  irresolutely  consideriug 
the  (question,  and  fi^-tting  a  good  deal  over 
it. 

At  last,  with  a  sort  of  abrupt  timidity,  and 
in  a  curious  hollow  tone,  he  addressed  his 
housekeeper.  “  I ’m  thinking  of  making  a 
change,  Mrs.  Kettlewell.” 

“Do  sir;  it  will  do  you  good,”  she  re¬ 
plied  :  “  change  is  always  beneficial.  And 
I  ’ve  been  noticing  that  you  ’ve  hardly 
looked  yourself,  of  late.  And  I  don’t  think 
you ’ve  ever  quite  shook  ofif  that  attack  of 
gout  you  had  in  the  autumn.  Dear  me,  how 
anxious  1  was  .about  you;  for  d{iys  and 
nights  I  hardly  had  my  things  off,  or  got  so 
much  as  a  wink  of  sleep.  Try  a  week  at 
Brighton,  Mr.  Boger,  —  Ite  pt'rsuaded.” 

It  was  clear  that  she  did  n’t  in  the  least 
understand  him. 

“  I  was  not  thinking  of  Brighton,  Mrs. 
Kettlewell.” 

“  Then,  say  Margate,  sir.  It ’s  not  gen¬ 
teel,  I  know,  but  is ’s  uncommon  bracing ;  and 
at  this  time  of  year,  you  know,  you  don’t 
have  the  riff-raff  there  you  do  later.  I ’ve 
heard  parties  speak  very  highly  of  Margate. 
It  would  do  wonders  lor  you,  I ’m  sure,  Mr. 
Boger.” 

“  No,  —  not  Margate,  Mrs.  Kettlewell,” 
Boger  murimured  faintly. 

“  Well,  sir,  wherever  you  think  best,  of 
course ;  it  will  be  the  same  to  me.  And  I  ’ll 
make  a  point  of  going  down  with  you  to  see 
that  everything  ’s  nice  and  comfortable ; 
they  ’re  dreadful  careless  at  some  of  those 
sea-side  places.  Tlie  parties  I ’ve  known 
that  has  catched  their  deaths  through  being 
put  into  damp  sheets  1  And  so  ill  as  you ’ve 
been,  sir.  I  could  n’t  hear  of  your  going 
alone,  for  you  ain’t  well,  not  nearly  well, 
yet,  Mr.  Boger,  though  you  may  think  you 
are.  It  was  only  yesterday  I  was  saying  to 
Sarah  how  ill  you  hxiked ;  you  seemed  to 
totter  like,  as  you  went  down  the  street,  — 
(juite  the  old  man,  I  said,  if  you  ’ll  excuse 
me,  sir.  It’s  that  illness  still  clinging  about 
you.  And  you  ain’t  half  careful  enotigh, 
sir ;  people  as  is  on  in  years,  as  I  may  say, 
sir,  really  can’t  be  too  careful,  you  know. 
And  you  so  ill  as  you  were  in  the  autumn  ! 

I ’m  sure  I  did  n’t  seem  as  if  I  could  answer 
for  you  from  one  day  to  another ;  and  all 
night  long  I  dreamed  of  nothing  but  hearses 
and  ostrich-plumes,  and  undertakers’  men 
about  the  place.  The  turn  it  gave  me  when 
I  found  a  winding-sheet  in  the  candle,  and 
a  coffiiHmnped  out  of  the  fire-place  I  And 
your  affWs  not  settled ;  no  will  made,  —  no 
nothing.  However,  you  pulled  through  it 
somehow,  thank  goodness.  Not  that  you  ’re 
well  yet,  Mr.  Boger,  — you  must  n’t  think  it ; 
you  ’re  terrible  shaken,  sir.  A  illness  such 
as  that  isn’t  to  be  got  over  all  in  a  day. 


especially  by  those  as  is  older  than  they 
have  been.” 

Mr.  Boger  decided  upon  deferring  the 
disclosure  to  Mrs.  Kettlewell  of  his  plan  of 
marriage. 


MY  LOVE. 

My  love  is  pale,  but  in  her  cheeks 
Faint  .rosy  flushes  come  and  go. 

That  gather  slightly  when  she  speaks. 

And  sometimes  deepen  to  a  glow. 

She  seems  most  like  a  young  white  rose. 
Within  whose  heart  a  blush  is  set. 

Softly  unfolding  as  it  grows, — 

But  ah,  I  have  not  found  her  yet ! 

Her  eyes  are  blue,  —  such  sweet  blue  eyes  1 
Her  white  lids  veil  them  from  your  sight ; 
But  now  and  then  a  smile  will  rise. 

And  fill  them  suddenly  with  light ; 

And  when  she  hears  of  some  distress. 

And  on  the  lashes  tears  are  wet. 

They  look  witli  such  pained  tenderness,  — 
But  all,  I  have  not  found  her  yet ! 

"Across  her  brow  in  even  braids 
Is  smoothly  laid  her  glossy  hair ; 

My  love  ha,s  need  of  no  false  aids. 

Or  tricks  of  dress,  to  make  her  fair. 

She  does  not  need  thim  silken  trains 
A  gorgeous  dignity  to  get ; 

In  her  soft  homely  dress  she  reigns,  — 

But  ah,  1  have  not  found  her  yet ! 

She  wins  your  heart  a  hundred  ways,  — 
Laying  a  light  hand  on  your  arm, 
Showiiig  in  all  she  does  and  says 
A  native  deferential  charm, 

Movinff  about  with  quiet  grace  ; 

Such  little  things  you  soon  forget. 
Although  they  steal  your  love  ajiace,  — 

But  ah,  I  have  not  found  her  yet  1 

Her  image  in  my  heart  I  wear ; 

My  love,  my  faith,  are  all  her  own : 

I  keep  my  life  prepared  for  her 

when  she  shall  come  and  take  her  throne. 
I  dream  of  what  the  world  will  seem,  — 

So  much  m<  )re  bright, — when  we  have  met ; 
I  wonder,  is  it  all  a  dream  ?  — 

For  ah,  I  have  not  found  her  yet ! 


MY  LADY  JEMIMAH. 

AN  OLD  STOKY  KECONSTRCCTED. 

''piIIS  is  an  old  story  of  a  young  lady  who 
J-  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  certain 
young  gentleman  ;  who  broke  off"  that  match, 
or  had  it  broken  oflF  for  her ;  who  was  in¬ 
duced  by  her  relatives  to  marr}-  somebody 
else  ;  and  who  then  —  as  is  proper  and  fit¬ 
ting  at  the  close  of  a  drama  or  tragedy  — 
disappeared  into  domestic  life.  You  will  get 
it  all  set  down  in  the  pages  of  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  relative  of  hers,  —  to  wit,  Samuel 
Pepys ;  but  it  occurs  in  little  disjointed  frag¬ 
ments,  which  are  hard  to  connect ;  and  the 
following  narrative  is  but  an  effort  to  guess 
at  the  probable  details  of  a  serio-comic  play 
in  which  Pepys  played  a  distinguished  part. 

Pepys,  in  fact,  was  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  marriage  of  my  Lady  Jem.,  as 
he  familiarly  calls  her;  and  the  reader  is 
asked  not  to  believe  a  wonl  that  the  old, 
vain,  officious  busybody  says  about  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  efforts.  Of  course  he  would  not 
acknowledge  that  he  had  meddled  in  other 
jjeople’s  affairs  to  their  disadvantage ;  and 
is  it  likely  that  he  would  confess  to  having 
ruined  the  happiness  of  Latly  Jemimah? 
Perhaj)s  her  happiness  was  not  ruined.  Per¬ 
haps  she  grew  to  like  the  young  man  she 
married.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
We  have  to  deal  with  a  possible  romance; 
and  construct  it  in  our  own  way  out  of  such 
slender  materials  as  are  offered  to  us. 

We  first  hear  of  my  Lady  Jem.  as  being 
engaged  to  Sir  J.  Cutts.  Lady  Jemimah 
was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Sandwich,  Pepys’s 
relative  and  patron,  who  was  originally  Sir 
Edward  Montagu,  and  ancestor  of  Lady 
Mary.  “  The  match  between  Sir  J.  Cutts 
and  my  Lady  Jemimah,”  says  Pepys  (June 
1663),  “  is  likely  to  go  on  ;  for  which  I  am 
glad.”  He  is  glad,  you  see,  that  the  girl  is 
going  to  be  married.  Why  did  n’t  he  let 
them  alone,  if  he  was  glad  V  The  next  we 
hear  of  Lady  Jem.  is  that  a  certain  Captain 
Ferrers  is  waiting  to  take  her  to  St.  James’s. 
If  the  Lady  Jemimah  is  an  unprincipled 
young  flirt,  we  have  done  with  her  at  once ; 
but  a  further  reference  to  the  Diary  informs 
us  that  there  is  already  a  Mrs.  Ferrers.  So 
that  our  suspicions  are  quieted.  We  pass 
on  to  February  of  the  following  year;  and 
find  Pepys  visiting  Laily  Sandwich.  Jemi- 
mah’s  mother  discourses  with  Mr.  Pepys 
“  her  opinion  of  a  match,  if  it  could  be 
thought  fit  bv  my  Lord,  for  my  Lady  Jemi¬ 
mah,  with  Sir  G.  Carteret’s  eldest  son.” 
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IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS,  —  CAM1*1N(J  ON 

What  li.is  become  of  ray  Lady  Jem.’s  for-  this  fussy  and  self-important  Naval  Clerk 
iiier  lover  ?  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  ray  Lady  Jem.  ? 
Lady  Sandwich  was  a  prudent  woman,  and  Wliy  not  let  her  choose  whom  she  like«l,  — 
wc  know  that  her  husband  was  not  over  Cutts,  Carteret,  or  anybody  else  ?  Leaving 
wealthy,  for  he  kept  lx>rrowing  money  from  that  unhappy  young  woman  entirely  out  of 
Mr.  Pepys.  And  we  find  that  Mr.  Pepys  the  business,  Pepys  hurries  oil'  to  a  certain 
•'oproached  the  “  discourse  ”  of  this  matter  Dr.  Clerke,  and  there  breaks  his  errand 
111  quite  a  business-like  way.  lie  did  not  ask  about  the  match,  and  begs  for  Dr.  Clerke’s 
my  Ladv  Jemimah  whether  she  liked  dark  intercession  ;  which  is  promised.  Subse- 
eyes  or  light  eyes,  a  grave  n.an  or  an  amus-  quently  Pepys  goes  to  Sir  George  himself, 
ing  man.  He  told  Lady  Sandwich  he  would  and  “  moves  the  business.”  Sir  George  is 
discover  whether  Philiji  Carteret  had  “  any  mightily  pleased  to  hear  of  the  proposed  al- 
settled  estate  in  land,”  such  as  the  son  of  liance,  and  promises  that  he  wilt  do  what  he 
the  rich  Sir  George  might  be  expected  to  can  to  render  his  son  “  fit  for  my  Lord’s 
have.  He  was  to  find  out  and  inform  her.  daughter.”  lliat  is  to  say,  he  means  to 
End  of  the  first  scene.  rejiresent  to  the  young  man  that  the  sooner 

My  Lord  Sandwich  comes  up  to  town ;  he  marries  our  poor  Lady  Jemimah  the  bet- 
and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Jemimali’s  ter. 

mamma  makes  him  a  party  to  the  jilot.  For  Philip  Carteret,  we  have  a  notion,  is  some- 
the  very  first  time  that  he  saw  Mr.  Pepys,  thing  of  a  cub ;  or  it  may  be  that  Ids  gen- 
be  “  propounded  to  match  my  Lady  Jemi-  cral  sheepishness  and  boorishness  is  the 
mah  to  Sir  G.  Carteret’s  eldest  son,  which  I  result  of  disinclination.  As  yet  he  knows 
approved  of,  and  did  undertake  the  speak-  nothing  of  my  Lady  Jem. ;  nor  she  of  him. 
ing  with  him  about  it  as  from  myself,  which  My  Lord  intends  to  give  £  5,000  with  his 
my  Lord  liked.”  Now  what  business  had  daughter ;  and  expects  in  return  a  jointure 


THE  UPPER  AUSABLE.  (Ske  Page  5C3.) 

of  £  800  per  annum.  But  where  is  my  Lord  |  At  this  juncture  we  want  some  music  full 
to  get  the  money?  —  for  Mr.  Pepys,  who  of  a  thrilling  expectation,  —  with  the  lights 
gayly  tells  us  how  these  transactions  were  j  on  the  st.age  half'  turned  down,  so  that  the 
fostered  and  furthered  by  himself,  tells  us  lovers’ blushe.s  need  not  be  too  clearly  shown, 
that  Lord  Sandwich  owed  £  10,000  in  July  Alas!  Philip  Carteret  is  not  much  of  a  lover, 
of  the  previous  year.  However,  Sir  George  As  he  and  Pepys  go  down  to  Greenwich, 
Carteret  seems  to  think  (and  we  agree  with  j  ferrj'  across  to  the  Essex  side,  and  thence 
liim)  that  my  Lady  Jem.  is  well  worth  jiroceed  to  Romford,  the  Naval  Clerk  must 
£  800  a  year ;  and  so  the  “  business  ”  pro-  |  needs  discourse  to  his  victim  about  love- 
gresscs  satisf’actorily,  and  everybody  is  matters.  Carteret  has  nothing  to  say. 
“  mightily  pleased.”  The  wedding  prepara-  “  But  Lord  1  what  silly  discourse  we  had  as 
tions  are  set  about ;  my  Lady  Sandwich  to  love-matters,  he  being  the  most  awkerd 
buys  things  for  her  daughter’s  marriage ;  man  ever  I  met  with  in  my  life  as  to  that 
[  and  Pepys  exclaims,  “  Lord,  to  see  how  kind  business.”  At  length  they  arrive,  and  are 
my  Lady  Carteret  is  to  her  1  Sends  her  j  kindly  greeted  by  the  jieople.  Lord'Crewe 
most  rich  jewels,  and  provides  bedding  and  ;  engages  the  young  man  in  talk,  “  asking  of 
things  of  all  sorts  most  richly  for  her.”  At  him  questions  of  travel,  which  he  answers 
I  last,  the  lover  is  to  go  to  see  the  bride  who  well  enough  in  a  few  words ;  hut  nothimj  to 
j  has  been  chartered  for  him.  She  is  down  in  the  lady  from  him  at  all.”  Pejiys  conJe- 
!  Essex,  near  Romford ;  and  Mr.  Carteret,  scends  to  be  minute  in  describing  this  sin- 
frightened  at  the  notion  of  going  among  gular  meeting :  “  To  supper,  and  after  sup- 
strangers,  begs  Pepys  to  go  with  him,  and  jier  to  talk  again,  he  yet  taking  no  notice  of 
the  garrulous  old  tun-hunter  accedes.  My  the  ladv.  My  Lord  would  have  had  me 
Lady  Jemimah  waits  their  coming  —  down  have  consented  to  leaving  the  young  ixwple 
in  the  country.  together  to-night,  to  begin  their  amours,  nis 
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Gtayinq;  being  but  to  be  little.  Rut  I  <ad-  I  lover  instructions  how  to  Ixjhave  himself,  —  (  who  had  been  brought  to  her.  “  Before  we  ,  desirous  to  hasten  the  ceremony ;  and  be- 
visi'd  against  it,  lest  the  lady  might  be  too  |  how  to  load  the  lady  by  the  hand,  and  pay  j  went,  I  took  my  Lady  ,Iem.  apart,  and  |  fore  the  month  is  out  the  bride  is  married  to 
much  surprised.  So  they  lecl  him  up  to  his  !  her  compliments ;  and  promises  that  they  |  would  know  how  she  liked  this  gentleman,  |  the  lame  bridegroom.  On  the  24th  Pepys 
chainl)er,  where  1  stayi-d  alittle,  to  knowhow  '  shall  be  left  an  hour  together,  for  the  prac-  i  and  whether  she  was  under  any  difficulty:  inscribes  in  his  Diary,  “  I  find  Mr.  Carteret 
he  liked  the  lady,  which  he  told  me  he  did  tice  of  these  arts.  Which  is  done.  The  ,  concerning  him.  She  blushed,  and  hid  her  yet  as  backwartl  almost  in  his  caresses  as  he 
mightily ;  but  Lord  1  in  the  dullest  insipid  j)coplc  leave  the  room,  and  the  young  folks  face  a  while  ;  but  at  last  1  forced  her  to  tell  ,  was  the  first  day  ” ;  but  as  the  first  day  was 
manner  that  ever  lover  diil.  So  I  bid  him  are  shut  in.  “  And  a  little  ])rctty  daughter  me.  She  answered  that  she  could  readily  dated  little  more  than  a  week  previous,  he 

good  night;  and  down  to  prayers  with  my  of  my  Lady  Wright’s  most  innocently  come  obe3'what  her  father  and  mother  had  done;  had  not  had  much  time  to  get  up  his  ardor. 

Loid  Crewti’s  liiinilv  ;  and  after  prayers,  my  out  afterwards,  and  shut  the  door  to,  as  if  i  which  was  all  she  could  say,  or  I  e.xpcct.”  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  the  Carterets 

Lord  and  Lady  Wright,  and  I,  to  consult  she  had  done  it,  poor  child,  by  inspiration  i  Truly,  Mr.  Pepys  had  a  fair  measure  of  an-  and  Pepys  start  from  Deptford,  and  are 

what  to  do ;  and  it  was  agreed  at  last  to  which  made  us  without  have  good  sport  to  '  dacity.  Wc  arc  glad  Lady  Jemimah  did  !  detained  so  long  “  in  the  unlucky  Isle  of 
have  them  go  to  church  together,  as  the  laugh  at.”  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  the  not  bo.x  his  ears.  j  Doggs”  that  thev  are  almost  too  late  for 

family  used  to  do ;  though  his  lameness  bashful  lover  now  grew  too  bold,  his  com-  '  Now  for  the  marriage.  'Three  or  four  the  ceremony.  What  is  the  demeanor  of 
was  a  great  objection  against  it.”  panion  could  easily  avoid  him ;  for  we  learn  I  days  after  the  strange  meeting  down  in  Es-  bride  and  bridegroom  ?  Of  the  latter  we 

So  he  is  lame,  —  this  lover  who  offers  his  that  this  poor  Mr.  Carteret  was  so  lame,  that  i  sex.  Lord  Sandwich  writes  to  Pepys  to  has-  he.ar  nothing ;  but  says  Mr.  Pepys,  in  the 

wif(!  £  800  a  year  as  a  jointure ;  but  speaks  he  had  to  be  carried  to  his  chamber  at  night,  ten  the  “  marriage-business,”  that  “  no  dis-  j  simplest  fashion,  “  'The  j'oung  ladv,  mighty 

of  her  in  the  dullest  insij)id  manner  that  What  a  cunning  fellow  Pepys  was  1  He  appointment  may  hapi)en  therein.”  Cer-  sad,  which  troubled  me ;  but  vet  1  think  it 

ever  lover  did.  One  can  fancy  the  officious  made  Carteret  spend  £  10  among  the  ser-  tainly  there  was  no  lack  of  despatch.  'The  |  was  only  her  gravity  in  a  little  greater  de- 
Clerk  crowing  over  the  success  of  his  plans,  vants,  to  put  them  in  a  good  ht.mor.  'Then  proposal  was  made  to  Sir  George  Carteret  gree  than  usual.”  Only  her  gravity,  you 
and  arranging  how  the  two  are  to  be  mar-  he  must  perforce  inquire  of  r.iy  Lady  Jemi-  on  the  25th  of  June ;  on  the  15th  of  the  next  j  see :  my  Lady  Jemimah  being  accustomed 
ried.  Next  morning,  indeed,  he  gives  the  mah  how  she  liked  the  rich  and  lame  lover  month  the  lovers  met;  on  the  20th  Pepys  is  |  to  look  rather  grave.  One  woold  like  to 
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know  what  wore  Mr.  Pepys’s  le.al  feelings 
when  he  wroU*  down  these  words.  Was  die 
ancient  humbug  thoroughly  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self?  AVe  are  familiar  with  dozens  of  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Diary  which  may  Ik*  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  writer's  uncompromis¬ 
ing  sinceritv,  —  passages  in  which  the  gar¬ 
rulous  Clerk  reveals  his  little  vanities  and 
sliortcoinings.  But  all  these  refcri-nccs  to 
our  unhappy  Lady  .Tern,  seem  to  be  not  (juite 
as  trank  as  they  might  Ik*.  They  have  a 
pretty  air  of  simplicity,  but  they  leave  the 
impression  that  there  is  concealment  some¬ 
where.  W as  Mr.  Pepys  —  as  most  diarists 
are  wont  to  do  —  ajiologizing  for  himself  to 
himself ;  and  putting  the  best  face  he  could 
on  the  affair,  to  prove  tohimsi'lf  that  his  in¬ 
termeddling  with  my  Lady  Jemimali’s  at- 
fairs  had  been  for  the  In’st  ?  Of  eourse,  we 
all  know  that  the  officious  parent,  uncle, 
guardian,  or  triend  who  interferes  in  a  young 
lady’s  love-affairs,  always  does  it  for  the 
best ;  and  is  shocked  when  he  is  sometimes 
told  that  he  has  effectually  produced  a  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  AA'hat  a  young  lady  ought  to  do 
is  invariably  very  clear  to  everylxxly  but 
herself;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
advice,  in  case  of  such  a  difficulty,  will  be 
kindly  offered  to  her.  Mr.  Pepys,  naturally 
enough,  does  not  confess  to  any  qualms 
about  the  success  of  his  arrangements.  lie 
admits,  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  the  jiro- 
ceedings  were  less  hilarious  than  he  had  an¬ 
ticipated  ;  although  he  contrives  to  hint  that 
their  gravity  was  merely  a  becoming  repose. 
“  So  to  dinner,  and  verv-  merry  we  were ; 
but  in  such  a  sober  way  as  never  almost  any¬ 
thing  was  in  so  great  families ;  hut  if  mis 
much  better.”  After  dinner  “my  Lady 
Sandwich  and  I  up  to  settle  accounts,  and 
pay  her  some  money,  —  which  seems  to  us 
to  be  an  almost  indecorously  hasty  proceed¬ 
ing.  Tlien  we  get  a  last  glimpse  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  in  words  which  need  not  be 
quoted  here ;  and  the  chronicler  sums  iqi 
thus :  “  The  modesty  and  gravity  of  this 
business  was  so  decent,  that  it  was  to  me  in¬ 
deed  ten  times  mon*  delightful  than  if  it  had 
been  twenty  times  more  merry  and  jovial.” 
Such  is  the  hypocrisy  and  self-satisfaction 
of  the  human  race.  Naval  Clerks  incKSded ! 

AVhen  next  we  hear  of  my  Lady  Jem., 
she  is  plain  Mrs.  Carteret,  and  she  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  a  pleasing  domes¬ 
tic  crisis.  Henceforth  she  is  lost  to  us. 
AVhether  she  was  happy  or  not  in  her  mar¬ 
ried  life,  we  cannot  tell.  Probably  there 
are  elsewhere  records  which  speak  of  her 
uneventtul  career;  but  we  have  preferred 
to  pick  out  the  stoiy-  as  it  is  suggested  to  us 
by  Mr.  Pepys.  Let  us  hope  that  she  grew  to 
like  her  husband,  and  to  forgive  those  who 
planned  the  marriage  which  she  went  to 
with  a  gravity  that  might  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  tor  sadness. 


THE  ZOUAVES’  LAST  WILL  AND 
TESTAMENT. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  ec¬ 
centric  will-making,  but  the  Zouave’s  method 
must  be  considered  the  shortest  and  mejst 
effective  of  any.  He  disposes  of  his  goods 
without  the  aid  of  lawyer  or  writing  mate¬ 
rials,  by  simply  throwing  them  out  of  win¬ 
dow  for  those  to  catch  who  can.  When  the 
order  comes  to  march,  there  are  many  little 
odd  articles  about  the  barrack-rooms  which 
the  soldier  cannot  take  with  him  on  the 
campaign,  so,  rather  than  leave  them  for 
the  next  occupants  of  the  barracks,  he  per¬ 
forms  the  ceremony  known  as  “  making  his 
will,”  and  brushes,  combs,  boots,  gaiters, 
tin-pots,  spoons,  anything  and  everything 
that  will  not  go  into  his  kit  are  thrown  out 
to  the  scrambling  crowd  below. 

The  scene  represented  in  the  engraving, 
on  page  573,  is  the  front  of  the  Caserne  de 
la  Nouvelle  France,  in  the  Rue  du  Fau¬ 
bourg  Poissonnicre.  The  Zouaves  of  the 
Guani  are  disposing  of  their  property  before 
setting  out  on  their  road  to  Metz,  and  it  has 
happened  that  a  complete  uniform  has  been 
flung  down  bit  by  bit,  one  man  contributing 
an  old  jacket,  another  the  gaiters,  and  so 
on.  On  seeing  this,  the  soldiers  directed  a 
little  chiffonnier  to  be  dressed  in  the  war¬ 
like  clothes,  threatening  to  come  down  and 
break  the  noses  of  any  who  dared  interfere. 
The  lad,  nothing  loath,  took- off  his  basket 
and  donned  the  Zouave  uniform,  a  mile  too 
wide,  for  him,  and  may  lie  seen  in  front  of 
the  engraving,  followed  by  admiring  friends. 
At  the  back,  the  soldiers  are  letting  down 
their  tin  drinking-cups,  to  be  filled  with 
wine  from  the  neignborlng  wine  sljops, 
while  others  are  pulling  up  bottles  of  the 
same  beverage,  which  have  been  given  them 
by  the  people.  This  mode  of  obtaining  wine 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  soldiers  being 
locked  in  their  barracks  previously  to  march¬ 
ing  to  prevent  straggling  and  drunkenness. 


THE  AVISHES  OF  A  DUMB  AA’^AITER.* 

circle  round  the  “  social  board,” 

X  ’Mid  wit  and  wine,  1  am  not  able ; 

Nor,  with  rich  fruits  and  dainties  stored. 

To  wait  iqwn  your  dinner-table. 

Domestic  in  my  tastes  and  ways. 

On  humbler  errand  am  I  eome  ; 

The  breakfast-hour  my  gills  displays, 
lire  servant  of  a  (piiet  home. 

Of  my  new  masters  I ’ve  no  fears  ; 

For  he,  who  n'commends  the  place. 

Has  known  the  worth  of  one  lor  years. 

And  reads  the  other’s,  —  in  her  lace. 

And  so,  a  willing  drudge,  I  ’ll  turn 
Upon  my  rounds  without  ado. 

And  wonder  at  the  hissing  urn 
For  waiting  noisily  on  you. 

CentR*  of  gravity  sedate, 

1  wateh  o’er  household  griefs  and  blisses. 
But  hold  my  tongue,  and  never  j)rate 
Either  of  ((uarrels  or  of  kisses. 

Like  some  good  commonplace  M.  P., 

I  to  my  l)etters  “  pass  the  butter  ”  ; 

And,  in  my  way  as  wise  as  he. 

Turn  round  and  round,  hut  never  utter. 

My  trusty  counsel  I  can  keej) 

AA’hene’er  my  lady  has  the  vapors ; 

Or,  fidgety  from  want  of  sleep. 

My  master  damns  the  morning  pajwrs. 

But  hapj)ier  that  I  never  tiro 
Of  listening  to  the  cosey  chat 
And  simmer  by  the  new-lit  fire,  — 

The  pleasant  talk  of  this  and  that,  — 

The  morning’s  plan,  for  %vork  or  play,  — 
Tlie  homely  cares,  —  the  homely  joys,  — 
And,  on  the  welcome  holiday. 

The  laughter  of  the  girls  and  boys. 

The  choicest  blessings  of  the  hearth 
For  you,  through  me,  the  sender  prays, 
AVith  all  the  good  things  uj)on  earth. 

As  health,  and  wealth,  and  length  of  days. 

Long  mav  the  “  whirligig  of  time  ” 

For  you  lay  its  “  revenges  ”  by. 

And  point  the  moral  of  my  rhyme. 

By  turning  smoothly,  as  will  1. 

(jod  speed  you  then  :  locutus  .sum, 

And,  having  once  the  silence  broken, 

1  shall  fbreverniore  be  dumb  : 

Excuse  me,  please,  for  liaving  spoken. 

H.  C.  Mekivale. 


To  what  extent  can  men  {trophesy,  and 
is  the  gift  confined  to  the  just  made  perfect  ? 
Tallevrand  is  made  to  speak  as  follows  in 
his  Memoirs  ”  :  — 

“  AA’e  must  not  delude  ourselves ;  the  Euro- 
])ean  equilibrium,  of  which  we  laid  the  foundation 
at  the  congress  of  A’icnna,  will  not  be  eternal. 
Some  day  it  will  tumble,  but  it  promises  us  some 
years  of  peace.  AVbat  threatens  to  break  it  up 
at  a  period  more  or  less  distant  are  the  aspira¬ 
tions  which  are  becoming  universal  in  the  centre 
of  Germany.  The  necessities  of  defence  and  of 
a  common  danger  have  prepared  their  minds  for 
German  unity.  This  idea  will  continue  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  some  day  one  of  the  great  Powers 
who  form  part  of  the  confederation  will  form  the 
desire  to  realize  this  unity  for  its  own  profit. 
Austria  is  not  to  be  feared  ;  being  composed  of 
scraps  and  morsels,  and  having  no  unity  at 
home,  she  cannot  dream  pf  exporting  it  abroad. 
It  is  Prus.sia,  then,  that  should  be  watched. 
She  will  try  the  venture  ;  and  if  she  succeeds, 
then  all  the  conditions  of  the  balance  of  power 
will  be  changed,  and  it  will  l)c  necessary  to  seek 
for  Europe  a  new  basis  and  a  new  organization.” 

Having  examined  the  more  or  less  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances  amid  which  this  recon¬ 
struction  will  be  effected,  M.  Talleyrand  in¬ 
dicates  France  as  being  the  nation  most  in¬ 
terested  in  combating  the  unification  move¬ 
ment  or  in  seeking  to  be  compensated  for  it. 
All  this  reads  as  if  written  after  the  facts 
instead  of  many  years  l)efore  them. 


The  state  of  Lichtenstein  is  about  to 
place  its  army  on  a  war  footing.  The  afore¬ 
said  army  consists  of  ninety-one  men  !  This 
state  also  possesses  a  cannon,  and  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  numbering  ten  men,  includ¬ 
ing  officers !  France  evidently  did  not  take 
this  state  into  account  in  making  its  prepa¬ 
rations,  or  it  would  have  hesitated  before 
causing  this  fresh  accession  to  the  Prussian 
ranks.  It  would  be  a  fine  opening  for 
Lichtenstein  to  get  up  a  loan  of  a  dozen 
millions  sterling,  with  a  guarantee  on  the 
old  uniforms  of  its  soldiers  I 


The  English  Secretary  of  AVar  is  ar¬ 
ranging  to  introduce  a  system  by  which 
“  every  man  in  the  army  ”  who  wishes  to 
work  at  a  trade  may  obtain  employment. 

*  Given  to  an  old  friend  on  bia  wedding-day. 


SKETCHES  AT  NANCY. 

Artists  and  Special  Correspondents  are 
having  a  hard  time  of  it  at  the  seat  of  war 
just  now  ;  a  sketch-book  is  an  object  of  sus¬ 
picion,  and  inquiries  even  of  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  character  are  sufficient  to  consign  a  man 
to  the  guard-house  for  the  night.  Tlie  artist 
of  the  Graphic  [Mr.  Sydney  Hall]  has  had 
some  ex  jjerience  of  this  disagreeable  state  of 
things,  having  been  three  times  arrested  dur¬ 
ing  a  brief  stay  at  Nancy.  On  the  first  oc¬ 
casion  he  was  busily  engaged  sketching  a 
group  of  soldiers  bathing,  when  he  at¬ 
tracted  the  suspicion  of  a  vigilant  sentinel, 
who,  on  his  declaring  himself  an  English 
artist,  addressed  him  in  some  peculiar 
jargon,  and  then  turning  triumphantly  to 
a  comrade,  remarked,  “He  says  he  is  an 
Englishman,  and  does  not  understand  Eng¬ 
lish.”  He  was  forthwith  carried  before 
an  officer,  and  after  an  examination  of  his 
passjwrt,  released.  The  next  day,  at  the 
same  spot,  the  episode  was  repeateil.  a  som- 
officier  being  the  ca|)tor  in  this  case,  who, 
after  many  explanations,  expressed  himself 
satisfied ;  but  the  most  serious  affair  was 
that  which  is  represented  in  our  sketch  on 
page  565.  The  artist  had  gone  with  a  friend 
to  see  the  Camj),  which  is  pitched  a  little 
way  down  the  river,  and  as  usual  began 
sketching.  He  h.ad  not,  however,  been  long 
engaged  in  this  way  when  two  men  were 
observed  watching  them,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  make  their  way  bai*k  as  fast  as 
they  eould.  AVhen  thev  reached  the  park, 
near  the  Emperor’s  head-((uarters,  they  were 
met  by  a  coiqile  of  gendarmes,  to  whom  they 
were  at  once  denounced  as  spies,  and  car¬ 
ried  before  the  Prefect.  AA’ith  some  trouble 
the  Englishmen  proved  their  nationality, 
and  were  released,  their  accusers,  however, 
appearing  bv  no  means  siatisfied  with  the 
decision,  and  showing  signs  of  the  most  de¬ 
cided  hostility. 

Tlie  other  sketch  represents  an  incident 
which  occurred  durinjc  a  halt  of  troops  on 
their  way  through  Nancy.  A  soldier  in 
heavy  marching  order  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  townspeople,  who  are  jiulling 
him  about  with  the  greatest  interest,  exam¬ 
ining  his  chassepot  and  all  his  trappings. 
In  the  background  is  the  fine  old  gate  known 
as  the  Porte  de  la  Graffe. 


AA'e  recently  spoke  of  an  invention  for 
registering  the  delivery  of  books,  attributing 
the  invention  to  an  English  librarian.  A 
Cincinnati  correspondent  informs  us  that 
the  same  system  has  long  been  in  use  in 
several  western  libraries.  Our  authority 
for  the  statement  was  a  note  in  the  London 
Court  Journal. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


Most  Likely.  — A  city  rnpptd  in  slumber,  would 
most  likely  wake  up  at  once ! 

Cheap  Hospitality. —  Entertaining  an  idea. 

An  Ade  de  Camp.  —  A  OmnonaAe ! 


Aut  C.esar  aut  Nullus.  —  One  reason  for  the 
war  has  been  alleged  to  be  the  fifty  thousand 
“  Noes  ”  which  in  the  recent  plebiscite  were  voted 
by  the  army.  Well,  clearly,  if  the  Emperor  has 
been  led  by  the  noes,  he  will  hardly  find  much 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 


GEE  AVOE,  AVAGNER! 

(A  Solo  by  Mr.  Cri'STT,  afler  hearing  a  selection  from  the 
Opera  of  Tannhtiuser.) 

“  The  music  of  the  future,”  ehV 
Well,  some  may  think  it  pleasant! 

But  when  such  trash  again  they  play, 

1  ’ll  for  the  future  hope  I  mav 
Not  be  among  the  present! 


Sad  Accident.  —  The  other  evening  a  gentle¬ 
man,  preparatory  to  going  to  bed,  lighted  a  candle 
and  sat  down  to  supper.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
made  an  over-hearty  meal,  and  indulged  some¬ 
what  too  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  as  he 
was  subsequently  proved  to  have  blown  himself  out 
and  left  the  candle  burning.  “  No  reason  ”  has 
been  assigned  for  the  rash  act,  which  seems  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  account  for  the  melancholy  occurrence. 


Asthma.  —  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy.  —  Pre¬ 
pared  from  a  German  recipe  obtained  by  the  late 
Jonas  Whitcomb,  in  Europe.  It  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case  when  all  other  appliances  of 
medical  skill  had  been  abandoned  by  nim  in  de¬ 
spair.  In  no  case  of  a  purely  asthmatic  character 
has  it  failed  to  give  immediate  relief,  and  it  has 
effected  many  permanent  cures.  It  contains  no 
poisonous  or  injurious  properties  whatever.  An 
infant  may  take  it  with  perfect  safety.  Prepared 
by  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston.  —  Com. 


Interestino  to  Ladies.  —  “I  have  been  using 
the  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  about  nine 
years.  Having  occasion  to  purchase  another 
machine  about  one  year  ago,  I  tried  the  ‘  Wheeler 
&  Wilson,’  and  the  ‘  Singer.’  I  still  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  Grover  &  Baker,  and  I  would  advise  all 
wanting  a  good  sewing-machine  to  purchase  the 
G.  &  B.” 

Mrs.  M.  a.  Pattekbon,  Portsmouth,  0. 
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“The  freshneas,  the  vigor,  the  Independent  utterance 
of  honest  anil  vivid  conviction,  on  the  highest  themes  of 
human  life  and  destiny,  which  came  forth  from  the  lirigh- 
ton  imlpit,  stirred  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  reading  worid. 
Robertsuu’s  Sermons  have  been  a  aigniQcant  sign  of  the 
times.”  —  The  Methodist. 
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Mrs.  Hawthorne  prefixes  to  these  welcome  volumes  a 
brief  statement  of  the  considerations  which  have  induced 
her  to  spread  before  the  world  pages  written  by  her  hus¬ 
band  only  for  his  own  eye,  and  embracing  confidences, 
both  of  a  personal  and  literary  character,  which  some  over- 
fastidious  critics  have  blamed  her  for  revealing.  We  hardly 
think  an  explanation  was  required.  If  the  illustrations  of 
ttie  author’s  cast  of  mind  and  habits  of  cumposttion  which 
these  private  journals  afford  had  been  thrown  Into  the 
form  of  a  set  biography,  nobociy  would  have  dreamed  of 
objecting  to  their  publication.  It  is  because  a  good  biog« 
raphy  of  one  so  delicate  and  reserved  in  character  was 
quite  impossible,  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  determined  to  meet 
the  constant  and  urgent  demand  for  a  memoir  by  publish¬ 
ing  as  much  as  she  could  of  bis  private  reconls.  We 
heartily  commend  her  decision.  In  these  full,  frank,  and 
beautiful  diaries  we  have  a  l)etter  picture  of  Hawthorne 
than  any  other  hand  than  his  own  could  draw.  We  learn 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  refinement  of  his  nature,  and 
love  him  for  the  tenderness  and  beauty  of  his  character  far 
more  than  we  ever  did  before.  W'e  see  him,  as  his  widow 
assures  us  he  was  in  life, —  never  gloomy  and  morbid, 
though  distinguished  by  the  pensiveness  and  gravity  of  a 
person  who  possessed  ‘  the  awful  power  of  insight.’  ‘  His 
mood  was  always  cheerful  and  equal,  and  bis  mind  pecu¬ 
liarly  healthful,  and  the  airy  splendor  of  his  wit  an<l  hu¬ 
mor  was  the  light  of  his  home.’  That  the  ]>opular  idea  of 
Hawtiiome  is  very  different  from  this,  we  need  hardly  say  *, 
but  few  who  read  these  volumes  will  hesitate  to  accept  the 
editor's  characterization  of  one  to  whom  she  was  so  near.”* 
—  JV.  Y.  Tribunes 

“This  is  in  no  respect  a  book  for  criticism  ;  and  even 
did  it  call  for  such  treatment,  the  reviewer  would  be 
tempted  from  his  duty  by  the  opportunity  given  for  ex¬ 
tracts  more  interesting  than  any  comment  could  lie  made. 
It  would  be  easy,  were  the  space  at  command,  to  weave  a 
striking  vignette  of  Hawthorne  himself  from  the  little 
shreds  of  introspection  and  self-criticism  scattered  through 
these  pages.”  — Advertuer, 


THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER 

Translated  into  English- Ulimk  Verse.'  By 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Vol.  2,  completiog  the  work.  Uniform  with  Losofellow's 
Dante.  Tinted  paper,  bevelled  boards,  gilt 
top,  9  &.00.  The  two  volomea  in 
Half  Calf,  S  20.00. 


The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  translation  of  iLliS^r's 
Iliad  has  been  received  with  very  remarkable  favor.  The 
general  verdict  of  competent  critics  is  expressed  in  the 
Independent,  which  says :  ”  America  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  jiroduced  the  standard  English  translation  of  Homer. 
William  Cullen  Bryant’s  is  a  version  alike  for  the  academy 
and  for  the  people.  Any  one  who,  knowing  no  word  of 
Greek,  has  made  himself  master  of  this  translation,  is 
qualified  to  Judge  of  Homer,  not  merely  as  a  story-teller, 
but  as  a  poet ;  and  has  filled  his  mind  with  the  spirit,  the 
grandeur,  the  beauty,  almost  even  the  melody,  of  the 
greatest  epic  poem  of  all  time.” 

“Three  years  ago  we  welcomed  Mr.  Longfellow’s  Divina 
Commedia,  —  a  tianslation  which,  for  the  first  time  iu 
English,  gives  the  very  spirit  ami  atmosphere  of  the  origi- 
ual  text.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Bryant  has  now  given  us 
the  standard  English  Iliad,  wbicli  is  destined  to  su|>ersode 
all  previous  versions.  In  any  case,  he  has  produced  a 
work  which  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  himself,  and  on 
the  country  whose  literature  he  has  already  so  nobly  en¬ 
riched.” —  New  York  Tribune. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  po8t-i>aid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dutton  k  Co.,  718  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  A  Co.’s  PubUcafions. 


SlTTEMIiER  o,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


PUNCHINELLO.  BRADFORD  &  ANTHONY, 

No.  Importers,  Manuficturern,  and  Dealers  in 

he  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Drood!  ,  ti  i  t>  n-  u-  m  1 1 

loL  FishHooks&FishingTackle 


The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Drood! 

Hy  OKI’lieUS  C.  KKKR. 

Ask  any  Newsman  for  it,  and  if  lie  cannot  supply  you 
semi  Ten  Cents  for  a  copy  to  address  of 

PUNCHINELLO  PUKLISHING  CO., 
p.  0.  Itos ’^783.  83  Nassau  8t.,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  wanted.  Splendid  premiums  to  subscribers. 

PATEK  PHILIPPE  &  CO., 

WATC II  M A N  U  FACTU IlERS, 

GENEVA,  SUISSE. 

Adjusted  Timekeepers 

OF  THE  ABOVE  MAKE 

For  sale  by  the  Boston  Agents, 

PALMER,  BACHELDERS,  &  CO. 

No.  1(S‘I  AVnsliiiiKtoii  St.,  Boston. 

SEE  WHAT  IS  SAID 


CoDgregationalist  &  Recorder. 

‘‘That  DU.  lUISirS  OTTAWA  DEER  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  of  Summer  drinks  is  attested  in  the 
strongest  manner  by  the  immense  crowils  (of  2000  to 
6000  a  day)  who  drink  It  at  SOCTHMAYD'S,  comer 
of  Tremont  and  BromOeld  Streets,  and  po  away  satis¬ 
fied,  refreshed,  delighted.  Its  excellence  is  also  at¬ 
tested  hy  the  great  number  of  imitations  which  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  ‘Ottawa  Beer,’  none  of  which 
—  and  we  have  tasted  of  tliem  —  will  bear  any  compar¬ 
ison  with  tlie  gmaint  and  original  *  Da.  Iki.sr's  Ottawa 
Beer.’  It  is  compounded  entirely  of  roots  and  herbs, 
and  is  a  good  temperance  drink,  —  cool,  pleasant,  and 
healthful.” 

Maplewood  iuHtitnte  for  Yohhk  Ln- 

PiitsHeld,  Mass.  —  l»ng  established  and 
prosperous  ;  solicits  attention  to  its  unrivalled  advantages 
and  moilerate  eliarges.  Itev.  C.  V.  SPEAK,  Principal. 

Too  iiiurh  Trutli  often  attaches  to  the  remarks 
made  in  regard  to  uncivil  hotel  clerks.  At  the 

AiBiericaii  IIoiu^c,  llostoii, 

the  employees  take  pleasure  in  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  guests. 

MONEY  “ 


MADE 

*)Vith  our  Striicll  aii<l  KevCh«ck  Outfit* 

CIr'  CIKCULAKS  VkBK  _ 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
Celebrated 
STEEL  PENS. 

Bold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  world. 

Irery  Packet  bears  the  Pac-Simile  of  his  Signature. 


In  addition  to  the  exteosire 


1870.  eRAN»  1870.  A.T.  STEWART  &  CO. 
EXCURSION  SEASON  0,^0, 

_  Housekeeping  Goods 

INTow  Open.  ^  ^ 


MAiiuriCTCua’s  Wareho<t81, 


91  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

.TOSRPH  GTLLOTT  A  SONS. 
IIENUY  OAVEN,  S«lo  Afieiit. 

I'ortaliility  combined  with 
great  power  in  FIELI>,  M.\- 
RiNE,  TOURISTS’,  OPERA, 
and  general  out-door  day  and 
night  double  persiiective  glass¬ 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
sight,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes 
Cataingnes  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  SEMMONS,  Ocu¬ 
lists’  OpTin.M,  Pro'idwRv.  New  York. 


STOCK  OF  STAPLE  GOODS  Reduction  in  Fares. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND, 

Invite  particular  attention  to  their 

EXTRA  FtNE  FISHING  RODS, 

Uiiequallei!  in  Finish  and  Odlilily,  thoroughly  relia¬ 
ble,  tile  product  of  skilled  labor. 

SPLICED  BAMBOO  I'LY  HODS, 

Superior  in  workmanship  to  any  similar  Rods  in  the 
market.  Honestly  put  together  and  beautifully  fin¬ 
ished. 

GOOD  DUALITY  FISHING  RODS, 

For  every  kind  of  Fishing  —  well  made.  At  low 
prices. 

IMPROVED  PORTABLE  WHALEBONE 
NET  HANDLES. 

GEU.HAN  SILVER  AND  BRASS  REELS. 

WATERI'ROOFED  BRAIDED  SILK  LINE, 
Carefully  preparetl  in  our  workshop  by  a  peculiar  and 
aecret  prtwesa.  Has  proved  the  only  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  Line  fur  Trout  and  Salmon  Fishing. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLIES  AND  BAITS, 

We  manufacture  all  kinds  of  Artificial  Flies,  and  tie 
to  special  order,  from  pattern.  Being  familiar  with 
the  principal  Fishing  Uroumls,  we  can  recommend 
colors  and  styles  of  Flies  for  the  various  waters,  ea- 
afntiat  to  the  anccess  of  the  angler. 

Catalogues  furnished  to  the  trade  on  application. 


BRADFORD  &  ANTHONY, 

178  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

MASON  &  HOADLY’S 

NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE 

PIANO-FORTE. 

It  is  a  grand  book,  new,  original  to  a  large  extent, 
complete  as  a  whole  and  in  each  of  its  parts,  and  emi¬ 
nently  practical  throughout. 

It  is  received  with  the  greatest  interest  and  apjimba- 
tinn,  and  has  already  been  adopted  in  all  tbeir  teaching 
by  many  who  have  heretofore  been  unwilling  to  use  any 
instruction  bo<jk.  Published  with  both  .American  and 
European  Fingering  in  separate  Editions.  Price  3  4.00. 
Sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  4k,  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DIT.SON,  &  CO.,  New  York. 

wanted: 

^  O  If  GENTLEMEN 

to  sell  the  New  Edition  of  Capt.us 
GLAgiRR’8  Book,  “  The  Capture,  Prison  Pen, 
aiul  Escape.”  Sold  by  Agents  only.  Most  liberal 
terms  olT.  reii.  Address  R.  II.  FERGUSON  &  CO.,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City, 

B“  The  greatest  convenience  of 
the  age.”  No  article  now  sell¬ 
ing  more  deserviogly  claims 
the  candid  consideration  of  the 
business  and  scholastic  interest 
of  the  country  than 

THE  NOVELTY 

JOB  PRINTING  PRESS. 

Prices  of  Presses,  $1.3,  930,  93‘J,  9. 'SO. 
Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
type  and  printing,  to  BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manu¬ 
facturer,  351  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  C.  C. 
THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York  ;  KELLY, 
HOWELL,  *  LUDWIG,  917  Market  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa-j 
A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

£.  W.  Dcnbak,  Bookseller,  Damariseotta,  Me.,  writes : 
“The  Novelty  Press  purchased  nearly  two  years  ago,  I 
find  a  great  convenience  in  my  business.  My  boys,  16 
and  13  years  of  age  doing  all  my  printing,  and  quite  an 
amount  for  other  parties.  I  would  not  part  with  it  for 
three  times  its  cost.” 


'%'Cri 


MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 

HUn  TAII  O’*  f"*  Face,  cse  Peerv’s  “.Moth 
HnU  I  Hill  and  Frecele  Lotion.”  It  is  reliable 
anil  tiarmless.  "Pn-pared  only  hy  Dr.  B.  C.  Perrv,  49 
Bond  St.,  NewYork.  Sold  by  Druggi.sts  everywhere. 

$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  a^nts  to  sell  the  celebrated  ^ 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  further  particulars  address 
THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo^ 

“  BooIch  that  cannot  he  skipped.” 

THEODORE  PARKER'S  WORKS. 

New  Edition.  St'nd  for  cataloffue  to  liUHACK  B.  FUL¬ 
LER,  14  Dromfield  Street,  Boston. 


ROUND  TRIP  EXCURSIONS 

TO 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Saratoga,  Lake  C'ham> 
plain.  Lake  George,  Niagara  Falls, 
Hudson  River,  Saguenay  River, 
White  Mountains, 

ADIRONDACKS, 

and  all  the  Pleasure  Resorts  In  the  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

THE  ONLY  DIRECT  ROETE 

to  the 

A.DIIlO:NrDA.CK:S. 


For  full  information  call  or  rend  and  get  circular,  giving 
routes,  prices,  etc.,  at  Company's  Office. 

82  lYASHEVGTOM  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

GEO.  F.  FIELD,  General  Aeent, 

Rut.  ORd.  Si  Mont.  Ry.  Line. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


CHIGKERING  &  SONS’ 

.  AMERICAN* 

I^I^lSrO-FORTES  I 


Removes  Corns  without  PEdn. 

9o1d  at  all  druff  and  shoe  stores,  25  c^nts.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trade  supplied  by  the 
JAPANESE  CORN  FaE  CO.,  34  Pine  8t ,  N.  Y. 

ADIRONDACK  SUNDAY  READING. 

MUSIC -HAiT  SERMONS. 

By  REV.  TV.  H.  H.  MURRAY. 


“Sermons  would  recover  their  lost  reputation  were 
there  many  so  vigorous  and  fresh  as  these.  Mr.  Murray 
is  certainly  a  remarkably  eloqu.-nt  preacher,  and  his  elo¬ 
quence  is  of  the  best  sort,  that  of  good  sense  and  just  sen¬ 
timent  fitly  and  feelingly  expres8e<l.  He  Is  master  of  a 
style  singularly  clear,  pure,  and  felicitous.  In  general, 
the  literary  quality  of  the  discourse  is  uncommonly  high, 
but  is  so  without  prejudice  to  the  directness  ami  simple 
cogency  proper  to  the  orator.  There  are  passages  that 
would  do  no  discredit  to  Bossuet.  In  this  rcsjiect,  and  as 
we  think  in  most  reai>ect8,  he  is  decidedly  to  he  ranked 
above  Henry  Ward  Beecher.”  —  Boston  Commonteealth. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  poat-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  4k.  CO.,  Boston. 

A  A  A  WEEK  p.aid  Agents  in  a  new  business. 

Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  He. 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World! 


HAVE  BECEIYSO 


74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 


IN  SYEBT  INSTANCE 


THE  maHEST  AWARD, 


ABOVE  ALL  C0MFETIT0B8, 


The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 


1146  Waalilngton  St.,  Boston. 

11  East  14tb  St.,  Now  York. 

ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


These  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre-paid,  at  any 
[  point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
I  of  the  price,  vis.  from  310  to  S  26. 

V  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
■**^loKue  and  Price  List  to 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

iJltJ  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  _ 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

For  September. 


The  Enelish  Note- Books  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thoriie.  O  S.  Hii.lard. 

In  the  Old  Churchyard  at  Fredericksburg. 
F  W  LORIXG 

•Joseph  and  Ills  Friend.  Part  IX.  BatardTxt- 

LOR. 

Charles  Albert  Fechtcr.  Katk  Field. 
Thr,'nofly. 

T.tttle  Ben.  Harriet  Pewcott  Spofford. 

Mush-  a  Means  of  Culture.  J  S.  Dwiqnr. 
Mountain  Sonnets.  Lcct  Larcom. 

A  Virginian  In  New  England  Thirty-flve 
Years  Ago.  Second  Paper  .1  ames  Rcssell  Lowrll. 
A  Day’s  Pleasure.  Third  Part.  W.  D.  Howells. 
Half-Way.  Part  II.  Georg*  Barrow. 

A  Handful  of  Translations.  H.  W.  Ioxgfellow. 
A  Reminisrenee  of  Benton. 

A  Day  with  the  Shovel-Makers. 

Reviews  and  Literary  Notices. 

**•  For  sale  everywhere. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  ft  TO.,  Pnblishen, 

_  124  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


lYllJCIl  BELOW  COST  OF 
IlIPOKTATIOM. 


5-N  and  3-4  .Single  and  Double  Damask 
Napkins,  from  3 1  to  3  3.50  per  dozen. 

Damask  Table-Cloths,  from  31.50  to  $2  75  each. 

Brown  and  Bleached  Table  Damask,  (all 
Linen,)  from  40c.  to  75c.  per  yard. 

^  Bleached  Linen  Sheeting,  from  60c.  to  90c.  per 
j  yard. 

Pillow  Linens,  frr.m  .TOc.  to  70c.  per  yard. 

I  Linen  Sheets  for  Single  and  Double  Beds, 
j  32  50  jier  pair  and  upward. 

Fringed  Huckaback  Towels,  .31  per  dozen  and 
upward. 

j  Bleached  Huckaback  Towelling,  12  1  2c.  per 
yard. 

Excellent  Kitchen  Towelling,  in  25-yard  pieces, 
at  3  3.25  per  piece. 

Several  Hundred  FI, ‘res  Linen  Nursery 
Diallers,  various  Widths,  at  31  per  piece  be¬ 
low  current  rates. 

Marseilles  Quilts  and  Blankets  at  Isiw 
Prices. 

Attention  of  House  and  Hotel- 
I  keepers  invited. 


Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 
NEW  YORK. 

“ROYAL  HAVANA  LOTTERY  ^ 

OP  CUBA. 

$300,000  in  Gold  Dra^^Ti  every  17  Days. 

T*rlzefi  canheii  niid  information  fumishinl.  The  Inchest 
ratt  s  |mltl  for  DoublooQ'.  All  kliMls  of  Quid  and  SdilTcr, 
Uoverumeot  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

NEW  BOOKsT^ 


“CARLETON”  — The  Seat  of  Em- 

)iire.  1  vol.  16mo.  IVith  Original  lUustratioofl. 

51.50. 

This  book  sets  forth  the  geographical  and  to)to- 
graphical  featuivs,  the  resources  and  atiractions, 
of  the  vast  region  lying  west  and  nortliwest  of 
*  Lake  Superior,  —  not  only  in  our  own  domain, 

I  but  in  British  America  as  well.  It  is  so  full  and 

I  accurate  that  it  will  he  a  handbook  for  emierants. 

Every  mao  in  the  country  who  is  thinking  of 
leaving  his  old  home  for  a  new  one  beyond  the 
Mlsi^isslppi  will  obtain  in  this  volume  full  in¬ 
formation,  not  only  U|)on  the  geography,  but  al9<i 
in  regard  to  soil,  climate,  productions,  present 
and  pro8)Yective  railpaid  facilities,  and  tlie  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization,  lie  wilt  see  at  a  glance 
when,  where,  ami  how  to  go. 

The  volume  is  acciimpanied  by  one  of  the  most 
valuable  maps  ever  issued,  made  up  from  the  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  X’nited  l^tates  To|M>graphic;U  Knei- 
neers  and  the  Koyal  Engineers  of  England,  show¬ 
ing  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  ct-iuntry  north 
;  ot  Southern  Virginia,  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to 

California,  including  the  rnion  and  Central  Pa- 
eifle  Railroads,  and  the  Northern,  now  umler 
construction. 

BRYANT  —  Homer’s  Iliad.  Vol.  2, 

completing  the  work.  Uniform  with  LoxorKi. low's 
Dante.  Tinted  paper,  bevelled  Iv-anls,  gilt  top, 
5  5.00  The  two  volumes  in  Half  Calf,  5  20  00. 

**  America  may  fairly  claim  to  have  productMl  the 
standard  English  translation  of  Ibrnier.  IVilliam 
Cullen  ilryanUs  is  a  version  alike  for  the  academy 
and  for  the  i>eople.  Any  one  who.  knowing  no 
wnnl  of  Greek,  has  ma«ie  himself  master  of  this 
translation  is  qualified  to  judge  of  Ilomcr,  not 
merely  its  a  story-teller,  but  as  a  poet ;  ami  has 
filled  his  mind  with  the  spirit,  the  praodeur,  the 
!  beauty,  almost  even  the  mel»«ily,  of  the  greaUst 

I  epic  p<*em  of  all  tim**.*’  —  The  hntfjbrtulrnt. 

■  LOWELL  —Among  my  Books.  S  2.i)0. 

Contexts,  —  Drjden,  Witchcraft,  Shakcsiieare,  Les¬ 
sing.  New  EnitliinH  Two  Centuries  Ago,  Rousseau, 
and  the  Sentimentalists. 

“  A  permanent  addition  to  the  literature  of  genial 

scholarship  and  large-minded  cri'icism . 

With  a  never-failing  grace,  Mr.  Lowell  carries 
the  large  burden  of  a  ri]*  and  widely  gathered 
scholarship,  and  while  there  is  that  in  his  man¬ 
ner  which  must  attract  the  unlearned,  the  wisest 
of  us  caunot  fail  to  gain  instruction  from  his  am¬ 
ple  stores.*’  —  BnfaJo  Courier. 

EMERSON — Society  and  Solitude. 

3  2.00.  Contents  :  Siariety  and  Solitude,  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  Art,  Elo<iuence,  Domestic  Life,  Farming,  Works 
and  Days,  Books,  Clubs,  Courage,  Success,  and  Old 
Age. 

“Tliia  volume  gives  the  mature  wisdom  of  the 
most  independent,  original,  and  fearless  thinker 
of  our  time,  on  just  those  topics  which  concern 
most  our  daily  life.  Its  best  feature  is  theirroad 
and  kindly  tolerance  for  all  sorts  of  opinions 
which  marks  him  in  contrast  with  Carlyle."  — 
Arw  York  F.rening  .Vail. 


*,*  For  sale  bp  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  4k  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dctton  &  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agenta  (or  F.,  0.,  k  Co.’a  PubUcationa. 
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[September  8, 18W. 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READINO. 


ADIRONDACK  ADVENTURES. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Bj-  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  MURRAY. 


Eight  Illustrations.  S1.60.  Tourut's  Edition,  yiU)i 
Maps,  82.00. 


iLUHors  ST*Tt  Natural  IIistort  Socutt, 
Bloojiirgto'i,  Ill.,  June  20, 1870. 

T.  M.  Avr.RY,  rresident  of  the  National  tVatch  Com¬ 
pany: 

Dkar  Sir,  —  Last  year,  in  the  explorations  of  the  can¬ 
ons  of  the  Colorado  rit^r,  I  had  unusual  opimrtunities  to 
test  tlie  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  I  was  pro- 
sided  with  four  pocket  chronometers  for  use  in  astronomi¬ 
cal  ol>sorrations.  I  also  had  with  me  an  “  Elgin  ”  watch, 
which  1  rated  from  time  to  time  together  with  the  chro¬ 
nometers  l)y  obserTations  with  the  sextant.  Of  the  fire 
instruiucuis  its  rate  was  the  second  best.  With  the  ordi¬ 
nary  disturbance  due  to  transportation,  its  rate  was  the 
least  variable,  while,  with  the  extraordinary  disturbance 
incident  to  such  an  expedition,  it  was  the  only  instrument 
on  w  hich  I  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  becoming 
useless. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  cordially, 

J.  W.  POWELL. 


“  In  the  little  hook  Iwforc  us,  Mr.  Murray  deserihes  the 
incidents  of  a  Summer’s  rambles  in  the  Adirondacks 
S|>ent  In  Ashing  and  hunting.  To  one  immured  within 
brick  walls  it  comes  as  fri  sh  and  inspiriting  as  the  hreeie 
blowing  from  the  wooded  hills.  lie  not  only  tells  you  how 
to  ‘  rig  ’  a  line,  bait  a  honk,  manage  a  gun,  kill,  cure,  and 
cook  game,  with  all  the  seat  of  the  iirofessional  sports¬ 
man,  but  Im  enters  right  into  the  heart  of  nature,  and 
pictures  her  in  all  her  varying  phases.  To  write  so 
graphically  be  must  have  written  in  the  presence  of  na¬ 
ture . We  know  of  no  sportsman  who  writes  so 

lovingly  and  so  graphically,  unless  it  be  immortal  Kit 
North,  and  Mr.  Murray's  trout  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
latter’s  famous  capture  of  the  salmon.  There  is  the  same 
enthusiasm,  the  same  graphic  description  of  details,  and 
the  same  dramatic  interest  in  each.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“  The  unmistakable  passion  for  sylvan  life  which 
breathes  in  every  line  of  this  volume  gives  It  a  genuine 
freshness  and  glow  that  takes  it  entirely  out  of  the  sphm 
of  commonplace  experience  It  is  a  book  of  wonderful 
vitality,  as  natural  an  ex|iression  of  Aesh  and  blood  as 
breathing  or  laughing,  and  reproducing  in  its  descrip¬ 
tions  both  the  sunshine  and  the  gloom  of  the  landscape 
which  it  paints.”  —  -Vew  York  Tribune. 


An  illustrated  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,”  by  the  late  Albert  I).  Richanison,  will  be 
forwardetl,  free  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  GONPANT, 

loO  Si  101  Lake  St.,  Chicago; 

Ho.  1  Maiden  Uaiie,  Hew  York. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  Si  CO.,  Boston. 


DICKENS 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most 
Perfect  manufactory  in  the 
IJnited  States. 

m  _  Jktfk  A  ^  Co.’s 

45  ODD  MELODEOHS 

•  will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 

United  States  reached  by  Express  (where  they  have  no 
Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address,  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
_ or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  Chicago.  III. 


HOUSEHOLD  EDITIOIN 


Messrs.  Field.<,  Osqood,  A  Co.  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Mr.  Dicek.ns  not  long  before  h’s  decease,  for 
the  publication  of  a  new  Jllnstratrd  Ilonnehold  Edition  of 
his  Complete  Works.  The  issue  will  he  uniform  in  siss 
and  style  with  the  popular  llouoekold  Edition  of  the  works 
of  Cbable-s  Rkade,  the  Tiiackerats,  and  George  Eliot, 
published  by  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 

Each  volume  will  coutain  Sixteen  Full-Page  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  S.  Ettinoe,  Jr. 


CHICAGO  PRISON. 


CiiORCs  or  Inmates  :  —  “  Five  cents  for  a  candle  ! 


PRAHG'S  Celpbratecl  Chromoa  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 

PRAHG’S  Latest  Publications  t  Won  Fuiwebs,  81.00  and  82.00,  after  Miss  Ellen  Robbins. 
PRAHG’S  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRAHG  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Horace  waters, 4S1  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS, 
MELODEOHS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  ArsWIass 
makers,  including  Chickering  k  Sons,  at  Extremely  Low 
Pricejt.for  Caoh,  during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  8  5 
to  825  monthly  urilil  paid.  Instruments  to  hire- 


THE 


Messrs.  ROBERTS’  BROS. 

New  Summer  Books 


TRAVELERS 


1.  Donibey  and  Son. 

'2,  Nicliolas  Nicklcby. 

3.  Bleak  House. 

4.  Our  Mutual  Fricuil. 


Of  Interest  to  Seaside  and  Way¬ 
side  Loiterers. 


llcrotumeiificd  by  Physicians.  —  Best  Salve 
in  use.  Sokl  by  Druggists  at  25  cents.  JOHN  F. 
HENRY,  Sole  Proprietor,  No.  8  College  Place,  New  York. 


PRICE  8 1.50  EACH. 


GoetbeN  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 

A  cheap  edition.  In  one  neat  lAmo  volume,  cloth 
(with  frontispK-ce).  Price,  8 1-00. 

The  IjOvers  of  Gndmn. 

A  Poem.  By  WaLiAM  Morris.  With  frontispiece 
from  design  by  Billings.  One  neat  16mo  volume, 
cloth.  Price,  8100. 

Consolations  in  Travel  t 

or,  the  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher.  By  Sm  Hcil- 
ruRT  Davt.  With  illustrations.  16mo.  Price, 
81.50. 

Salmonia  ; 

or.  Days  of  Fly  Fishing.  By  Sir  Himphrt  Davt. 
With  illustrations.  lOmn.  Price,  8 1-50. 

Miss  Alcott's  An  Oid-FashiontHl  Girl. 

36th  1000.  Price,  8 1.50. 

Miss  AlrottV  Little  Women. 

60th  1000.  Price,  8  3.00. 

Miss  Alcott's  Hospital  Sketches  and  Stories. 

5th  1000.  Price,  81.50. 

These  books  ttere  never  seliing  better  than  they 

are  now. 


of  Ilartford,  Conn.,  Cash  Assets  over  91,3-10,000,  is 
a  General  Accident  Insurance  Company,  granting  policies 
of  insurance  against  Death  or  Wliolly  Disabling  Injury  by 
ACCIDENT,  to  men  of  all  trades,  professions,  and  occu¬ 
pations,  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  insures 
against  accidents  by  machinery,  accidents  from  the  use 
of  tools  and  implements,  accidents  of  ail  descriptions  that 
occur  in  the  usual  and  lawful  arocations  of  life,  as  well  as 
accidents  by  railway,  steamboat,  and  travel  generally. 
Accident  policies  written  by  Agents. 


The  remaining  ten  volumes  will  follow  in  rapid  succes- 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

For  July,  1870. 


**♦  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  I'ublishcrs, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  Si  CO.,  Boston. 


COM-TEMTS. 

American  Art  Museums.  C.  C.  Perkins. 

The  Session.  Henry  Brooks  AnAMs. 
Cunii>etitlve  Examinations  In  C'.liia.  W.  A. 
P.  .Martin. 

Our  Currency,  Fast  and  Future.  J.  B.  Hodgs- 

KIN. 

Luther,  and  the  Early  German  Struggles 
for  Freetlom.  Karl  Blind. 

The  Labor  tjiiestlon.  Simon  Newcomb. 
Clianrer.  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Critical  Notices. 

FIEIins,  OSnoni),  &  CO.,  Publishfn,  Rnutnii. 


A  BOOK  FOR  SPORTSMEN, 
By  JOHN  BUMSTEAD. 

Fully  Illustrated.  lOmo.  82  50. 


The  Travelers  has  paid  over  $  1,000,000 
In  Benellts  to  FoUcy  Holders. 


“‘On  the  Wing’  Is  a  pleasant  melange  of  practical 
knowledge  in  field  sports  and  of  natural  history.  We 
are  told  all  about  guns,  powder,  and  shot,  the  season  fi  r 
each  game-bird,  their  habits  and  whereabouts,  and  how 
to  proceed  in  bagging  them.  The  book  Is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  without  being  too  technical  or  scientific,  is  written  in 
a  clear,  unaffected,  and  sympathetic  tone,  and  is  interest¬ 
ing  even  to  such  readers  as  are  not  addicted  to  simrting. 
It  has  many  charming  liwal  pietures  and  enrious  details. 
It  is  a  model  of  beautiful  type,  binding,  illustration,  and 
paper.”  —  Boston  Transcript. 

“  Here  is  a  practical  book  for  sportsmen,  by  John 
Bumstead,  a  man,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings, 
who  knows  of  what  he  treats.  It  isa  lieautiful  volume, 
—  well  printed,  handsnirely  illustrated.  —  And  ail  fond  of 
sporting  will  find  in  it  valuable  suggestions  as  to  select¬ 
ing  guns  and  caring  for  them,  (hooting  woodcock,  quail, 
grouse,  snipe,  rabbits,  r.nd  all  kinds  of  water-fowl,  to¬ 
gether  with  interesting  iletaila  os  to  the  manufacture  of 
guns,  gunpowder,  etc.”  —  Rural  M'ew  Yorker. 


The  Travelers  also  grants  full  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Insurance,  in  ail  its  forms,  Its  policies  uniting 
Ample  Securily  and  Ckeapnrs.^  of  Cost  under  a  Definite 
Contract.  Ail  policies  non-forfeitablc.  Premium  system, 
the  favorite  Low-Rate  Cash  Plan. 


GEORGE  SAND’S  NOVELS. 

Antonia. 

Manprat. 

Monfiicnr  Sylvestre. 

Price  cf  each,  8 1.50. 


Brown  &  Rogers, 


BoRton  Office,  S9  Waahlnftton  Street, 

New  York  Office,  1207  Broadway, 


PROVIDENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Crotm  8vo.  Price,  8  2.00.  16mo.  Price,  8 1.60. 
Fivt  EditiofM  of  Rnsartti'o  Poems  kaee  alreiulf 
hun  sold  m  England  and  three  t»  Jimeriea, 


Goldsmith  Work  and 


810  Per  Dozeij. 

Fit  for  a  Geiitieman's  Tabie. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  k  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


For  sale  by  ail  Booksellers, 
oeipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 
FIELDS,  OSGOOD, 


ARTHUR  HELFS’S  WRITINGS. 

Reaimah.  A  Story.  Price,  $  2.00. 

Caaimir  Maremma.  A  Kovel.  Price,  2.00. 
Companions  of  my  Soiitade.  Price,  8 1.60. 


HANDY  VOLUME  SERIES. 

BiirnandN  Happy  Thoughts, 

Mins  Kdwards'  Doctor  Jacob, 
Auerbach's  Edelweiss 

Auerbach's  f^erman  Tales 
Trench's  Irish  Life, 
Each,  bound  in  red  cloth,  price  8 1.00. 
Sargent's  Planchctte, 

Barnes's  Rnral  Poems 

Each,  bound  in  green  cloth,  price  8 1-25. 


For  ten  years  past  we  have  been  using  in  our  establish¬ 
ment  IVheeler  &  Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines,  and  also 
Sewing  Machines  of  other  manufacturers ;  and  after  so 
many  years  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Wheeler  k  Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines  are  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  otkero. 

All  the  parts  of  their  mechanism  are  so  strong  that 
the  expense  for  repairs  Is  merely  a  trifle.  Besides,  they 
can  execute  a  larger  variety  of  sewing  than  all  other 
machines.  Tlie  simplicity  of  their  mechanism  makes 
the  repairs  easy  ;  they  do  not  tire  the  operator,  and  make 
very  little  noise  in  running.  In  a  word,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  value  to  persons  in  want  of  Sewing  Ma. 
chines. 

SISTER  DOROTHES, 
Congregation  gf  Mbtre  Dame,  MontreoL 


Having  access  to  the 


TIHE  UNIY'EBSAL  SHARPENER.  — An  in¬ 
dispensable  household  helper.  Sharpens  all  Shears 
and  SciSsors,  as  well  as  Table  Cutlery.  So  simple  anyone 
can  use  it.  Never  out  of  repair.  51akes  a  perfectly  sharp, 
even  edge.  Does  not  wear  the  blade.  lAists  a  lifetime. 
Simple,  elfcetive,  convenient,  and  durable.  Sold  by  Hanl- 
ware  and  Ilouse-fornishing  Stores.  Price,  8 1.  Send  for 
Sample  or  illustrated  Circular.  A.  C.  IVES,  Sole  proprie- 
or,  45  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 


daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  tliem  to  exliibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest 


cured 


Send  for  our  Catalogue.  Our  hooks  may  be  had  of  all 
book  dealers,  or  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  ou  receipt  of 
price. 

BOBEETS  BEOTHEES, 

BOSTON. 


H  i  Fermnncnt 

H  ^  Cure  Guaranteed. 

Treatiso  on  Deafness 
and  Catarrh  sent  fire. 
Dn.  T.  n.  BTILWELL,  7CJ  Broadway.  N.T. 


Send  10  cents  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  and  after  cure. 
DR.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St,  New  York. 


rvimed  at  the  UnlTcrsity  Ptcm,  Cambridge,  by  Welch.  Bigelow,  A  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


